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The Spectator takes temporary leave of the 
Cornhill with sincere regret. Its suspension after 
eighty successful years robs English periodical 
literature of what has come to be regarded as one 

of its essential features. When George Smith 
founded the new magazine in 1860 and named it 
after the famous thoroughfare where his business- 
house then stood The Spectator had just passed 
its thirty-second birthday. In 1939 the Cornhill, 
under Lord Gorell’s editorship and the flag of 
the house of Murray, has remained as true as ever 
to all its own high standards. May it resume in 
full vigour when the stress is over. 


IF IN DOUBT — 
LET YOUR FRIENDS 
MAKE THE CHOICE 


NOW—MORE THAN 
EVER—BOOKS ARE 
THE BEST PRESENT 


TOKENS 


will solve your problem 


BOOK TOKENS “throw the burden of choice upon the 
givee—a really great idea.” SIR NORMAN ANGELL. 
Obtainable and exchangeable at most bookshops. Prices 
from 3s. 9d. including the greeting card. 
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THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER 1939. 


WITH GREAT REGRET. 


Ir is with great regret, and after much anxious 
consideration, that the Proprietors of the CoRNHILL 
MAGAZINE announce that they feel obliged to 
suspend publication after this, the December, issue 
for, at any rate, the duration of the war. 

Rises in the cost of production and paper, 
increased difficulty in maintaining advertisement 
revenue, and improved facilities for reading in 


- club and public library (with perhaps the additional 


glow of legitimate economy in thus avoiding the 
call to buy) are problems which have beset all 
periodicals for some time past—in war, the solution 
of these problems, with the added difficulty of 
restrictions, on paper, becomes harder and harder. 
And they have now forced on the Proprietors of 
the CorNHILL the above decision. 

They realise only too well the disappointment 
which this will cause to the CoRNHILL’s many 
friends, but in existing conditions the decision arrived 
at is, alas, inevitable. No such notice of this would 
be complete without a most genuine expression 
of the Proprietors’ gratitude to the Editor for his 
unceasing zeal and labour in keeping up the high 
literary standard handed down to him from his 
predecessors in the editorial chair. He joins with 
the Proprietors, and we trust readers also, in hoping 
that the future may bring better days when the 
CoRNHILL can once again take its place in home, 
library, and bookstall. 

Vot. 160.—No. 960. 46 
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MY MISSION. 

BY QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA. 
Il. 

PARIS AGAIN. 


[In the two previous issues has been published the account written 
by Queen Marie of her visit first to Paris and then to London 
in March and April, 1919, on an unofficial diplomatic mission, 
undertaken at the request of King Ferdinand, on her country’s 
behalf, being part of her fourth volume of reminiscences left un- 
finished at her death and never published. This third and last 
instalment gives the account of her return to Paris at the conclusion 
of her visit to King George V and Queen Mary at Buckingham 
Palace.| 


Once more in Paris, town of Light, town of green ‘ carpets ’ 
over which bent busily, greedily, relentlessly, the heads of 
so-called Peace-makers : Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, 
Venizelos, Pasitch, Orlando, Masaryk, Col. House, Bratianu, 
and others. No more diplomatic interviews with them, I 
hoped. But would Justice finally prevail for the good of 
mankind Is complete Justice possible? 

However, no sooner were we back in Paris, on March 
30th, than I was left just twenty-four hours’ peace before 
the rush began again, daily increasing like a swelling flood, 
finally threatening to drown me. The Ritz was a real 
Tower of Babel, and somehow I was claimed by every 
nationality, there seemed no limits anywhere, everything 
and everybody pressed in upon me at the same time, and I 
often sighed for the stately protection of Buckingham Palace, 
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QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA. 723 
where, occasionally, there had been hours of blissful family 


reclusion where the pandemonium ended. 

There seemed to be no means to protect myself against 
this extraordinary inflow, as I considered it my duty to 
receive all those who presented themselves, from fear of 
missing any who might help our cause. There were some 
really important, influential people amongst the daily 
avalanche, but many merely came to make my acquaintance, 
and though most of them were, agreeable, often even inter- 
esting, they were nevertheless robbers of my precious time. 
My enthusiasm lent me almost superhuman strength ; 
to-day, only to think of it all, makes me giddy. 

My diary reads: ‘I am obliged to live three times the 
life of an ordinary mortal, everybody comes to me with a 
different question. I am expected to listen to and compre- 
hend everything, if it comes within my competence or not. 
Even business and military questions are brought before 
me as though I had a universal brain !’ 

Humorous ! but the fact remains: I was being treated 
as though I had ‘a universal brain.’ Politicians, statesmen, 
diplomats, generals, men of science, oil-magnates, inventors, 
doctors, writers, artists and altruists ; they all came, and my 
‘universal brain’ had to switch off from one subject to 
another as though it had been a shunting-machine. That 
keen, alive interest I took in everything had much, I think, 
to do with my popularity. I never looked bored or resigned 
as many royalties do ; time was my only enemy ; the hours 
slipped too quickly through my fingers ; exert myself as I 
would, time could not be found for everything. 

A great satisfaction to me was Bratianu’s admission that, 
lately, both Clemenceau and Lloyd George had modified 
their attitude towards Roumania, and at least he was making 
a little headway. He continued to come and see me nearly 
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every morning. Also Mr. Misu told me that the work 
I had done in England was of immense value to our cause, 
which had become much more sympathetic to public opinion, 
since I had myself pleaded for it. To give Roumania my 
‘face’ had not been a bad idea ! 

I kept as closely in touch with Mr. Migsu as possible ; 
he was, although infinitely modest, a remarkable man, 
unusually intelligent and learned, speaking fourteen lan- 
guages. He never, however, put himself forward and was 
the most selfless man I ever met. Being a philosopher, he 
was above party passion, never cared for personal honours 
or recompense, hardly even for recognition. Only, know- 
ing life and humanity too well, there was a streak of cynicism 
in him which occasionally distressed me. But his heart 
was in the right place, and our consideration for each other 
was growing daily stronger. 

To my great joy, Albert of Belgium came to see me. 
Already at Sigmaringen, when a bride, I felt instinctively 
drawn to him, we had, from the first, been friends, and 
each time we met, this sympathy held good. We discussed 
my problems. He encouraged me to go on bravely working 
for my people. We also compared our war-impressions, 
our different experiences. We were gay and serious in 
turns. Albert, under his quiet almost professor-like exterior, 
could be exceedingly funny. His wit was dry and often 
sarcastic, his speech was slow, somewhat monotone, and he 
would look at you from his great height, with a kindly, 
brotherly, humorous twinkle in his very blue eyes, incom- 
pletely masked by glasses. 

The Paris population had also taken me up into its heart. 
My motor (driven by a poilu in blue uniform and helmet) 
with its little Roumanian flag in front, fluttering gaily in 
the wind, was well known. I was often mobbed, and men, 
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women and children crowded round it crying ‘vive la 
Reine,’ even occasionally ‘ vive notre Reine !’ all wanting 
to have a word with me and often pressing humble flowers 
into my hands, whilst peering with curiosity into my face. 

Once, after a very long matinée at the grand opera, I found 
a huge crowd assembled at the entrance, and when I moved 
off, the crowd moved with me, and at one moment my 
heavy, closed car was actually lifted off the ground by the 
enthusiastic population, which was cheering, screaming and 
clapping. Indeed the crush became finally dangerous, so 
that I was in continual fear that someone might get hurt. 
Letting my windows down, I smiled upon them for all I 
was worth, imploring them to look out for their feet ! 
My every word awoke fresh frantic cheers, and the moment 
I looked one way, impatient taps on the opposite side 
induced me to turn my head in the other direction. I did 
my best to deal out my smiles equally! Finally, when, 
with much difficulty the car was pushed from the Opera 
to 114 Champs Elysées, a workman strode up to me with 
huge, outstretched paw: ‘Je veux vous serrer la main car 
vous étes une brave personne.’ A compliment I much 
appreciated. 

There was an official reception at the ‘ Hétel de Ville,’ 
when the town of Paris wanted to express her sentiment 
for la Grande Amie de la France, as they liked to call me. 
Magnificently worded speeches were pronounced, to which 
I answered with becoming modesty and as fluently as my 
French allowed, the public assembled on the square outside 
the Town Hall giving me an exuberant reception when I 
came down the stone stairs and drove away. 

Receptions were arranged at all the different altruistic 
institutions, which assisted the wounded, the blind, the 
widows, the orphans—occasionally I was even expected to 
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answer the speeches addressed to me. At one of these 
institutions, half run by the Americans, I first met Mrs. 
Wilson, and old Mr. Nelson Cromwell, with whom, in 
later days, I remained in close contact. 

There were lunches and dinners at different embassies, 
also a big lunch given to me at the Quai d’Orsay by Mr. 
Pichon, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, where, of course, 
we visited the celebrated room in which the Peace Con- 
ference was sitting. Dear‘ old Madame Pichon, a quiet, 
unshowy, elderly lady, suddenly becoming confidential and 
confessing that ‘she adored me’ but had been much too 
shy to express this, to-day, however, ‘ parce que vous étes si 
humaine,’ she had picked up courage enough to give vent 
to her feelings. 

At the British Embassy I sat between Lord Derby, who 
was smilingly jolly and full of fatherly benevolence, and 
Mr. Walter Long, a steady, unemotional gentleman, but 
who made me flush with pleasure by declaring that I had 
done wonderfully good work for Roumania in England, 
and that he was astounded how cleverly I had put our 
cause before the British public, not sentimentally, but 
practically. Propaganda, he said, was a most delicate art, 
countries spent thousands of pounds upon propaganda, 
with, very often, poor results. I was the most astonishing 
propagandist he had ever met. This appreciation from one 
who did not in the least seem to be a ladies’ man, gave me 
quite special pleasure. I tried so hard to do my best, this 
unexpected praise from a sober Englishman was most 
gratifying. 

More wordly, but none the less formal, were great gather- 
ings at the Interallié and Jockey Clubs, select entertainments 
where Paris elegance could be demonstrated in full. Comte 

Jean de Castellane, Councillor of Paris’s Mairie, and his 
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charming wife, had become close friends, and the Count, 
being a real Parisian, wished me to see also something of 
‘smart Paris’ for which I never seemed to have any time. 
I also got a taste of Paris chic at lunches, dinners, soirées, 
given for me and my daughters by the Duke and Duchess 
of Camastra, the Duchesses of Uzés and Rohan, Madame 
de Gannay, Prince and Princess Johachim Murat, old Prince 
Bonaparte (a very intellectual entertainment), at which I 
met Gustave le Bon, le Comte de Beaumont (very artistic) 
who had been in Jassy during the war, helping with my 
private ambulances, Anna de Noailles, Héléne Soutzo (now 
Madame Paul Morand) and others without end. Besides 
all this, as it was not physically possible to give separate 
private audiences to everybody who asked, I had enormous 
gatherings at the Ritz, concentrating all those who asked 
to see me. This meant vast ‘cercles’ amongst hundreds of 
people of every standing and nationality, all jumbled together. 
Very interesting and sometimes touching, but exceedingly 
fatiguing, as having to speak in many languages, to recog- 
nise people sometimes only met once before in a crowd, it 
called upon the maximum of brain-elasticity. It meant 
also trying not to get confused not to make mistakes, not 
to overlook anyone, not to take one person for another. 
Let me add that these embarrassing gatherings generally 
took place at the end of an exhausting day, and were often 
followed by some other evening entertainment. 
‘Enough unto the was the thereof! .. .’ 
My meeting sil sities Wilson was, to me, an inter- 
esting episode. He was then at the zenith of his spectacular 
career. The world had selected him as the great Arbiter 
of peace. Wherever he went, he was being received as a 
sort of Messiah ; the fuss made about him was enough to 
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turn a god’s head. This extreme adulation, this elevation 
of an outsider to first position in the seething Europe of 
that day, belongs, according to me, to the special war 
névrose of the time. 

Humanity was searching for a superman who would be 
able to allay the evil spirits let loose by four years’ appalling 
war, so it fastened its hope and illusions upon the long-faced, 
sober-looking man from beyond the seas. President Wilson, 
whose language was so wise, was he not the one indicated 
to lead the way, to trace a road others could follow, a man 
to whose advice it would be worth listening, who, because 
not an European, would be a perfectly unbiassed umpire, 
judging all questions impartially and without passion ? 

The world has an instinctive need of idols. It likes to 
set them up and bow down to them, without pausing to 
enquire if perchance they may have feet of clay. And 
even if at first the idol of the day is somewhat bewildered 
by this sudden uplifting to giddy heights, he gradually begins 
to agree with those proclaiming his superior merits; for 
praise and adulation are difficult to resist. Finally he believes 
in his superior perfection and enjoys the part he has been 
told to play, fitting comfortably into the niche selected 
for him. 

But humans are fickle, and are as ready to pull down as 
tosetup. They even do this with a certain, incomprehensible 
gusto, as though revenging themselves upon the unfortunate 
idol for their own mistaken enthusiasm. The fall of the 
idol is often as cruel as it is unfair. At the outset the chosen 
one is perhaps instinctively aware of his own limitations, 
but having been lifted upon the highest crest of popularity, 
he is quite unprepared for this sudden and blasting change 
of wind. Thus it was with Wilson, whose fall was, I think, 
as unjustified as his sudden elevation had been. I dislike 
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unfairness in any form ; but then I am no lion-hunter, nor 
am I ever inclined to howl with the wolves. I like to hear 
of great men being recognized and getting their due, but 
I am wary of too explosive hero-worship, and can never 
understand why man must be so excessive, both in adoration 
or hatred. 

Anyhow, Wilson was then the man of the day. His 
name was in every mouth, there was something a little 
sickening about the way he was being glorified and set up 
on a pedestal which could not but make him dizzy. 

So much indeed had his head been turned by all the 
fuss made of him that he wondered if, being “Democracy’s 
Saviour,’ it was not under his dignity to pay a visit to the 
Queen of Roumania—a mere Queen! But as everybody 
was doing so, he thought he would cleverly escape this 
politeness expected of him, by letting me know that he 
would be delighted to pay his respects, but, being a very 
busy man, he had no time at his disposal after 9 a.m. 

With perfect amiability I sent answer that, myself an 
early riser, I would be glad to receive him even at seven 
in the morning, if this were agreeable to him. The wind 
having thus been taken out of his sails, he compromised 
and came to see me with Mrs. Wilson at half-past eight. 

So they came, both he and she, accompanied by an 
admiral who was doing duty as A.D.C. and who took part 
in the audience, which for us seemed unusual, as our military 
or naval attendants generally wait in another room. 

The President was exactly like his pictures; tall, lean, 
with a very long face and benign smile, his whole appear- 
ance being very much that of a sleck and rather puritanical 
clergyman. 

So as to be quite precise about my impressions, I think 
it perhaps not uninteresting to quote my diary of that date. 
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April 1oth, 1919. 

President Wilson came early to see me this morning with 
his wife and the smile he has on his photographs. I received 
him with my usual simplicity and directness, so that conversa- 
tion never lagged, although our time was sadly limited. 
We talked about many things a I’ordre du jour, also 
touching upon the subject of Bolshevism, ever upper- 
most in my mind, and I could give him a few savoury 
details about what Bolsheviks really were, which he did 
not know. 

I also expounded upon the hopes of smaller countries for 
which he had set himself up as their defender. This led us 
on to the League of Nations; he began by proclaiming 
the excellency of his pet idea, pointing out how it would 
be especially beneficial to the smaller countries. All in 
admiring the beauty of the thought, I could not, however, 
abstain from drawing his attention to the way great ideas 
were often marred by the future followers and partisans 
who gradually corrupted the initial thought, making finally 
something quite different out of a noble ideal. It was thus 
with most religions, and to-day Christ would probably 
weep over what man had made out of His teaching. What 
horrors had not been perpetrated in the name of Religion ? 
Our modern world was sadly mercenary and commercial, 
nor had I noticed any turn to the better after all this tragic 
war-upheaval. Hope, however, still existed that a new 
and happier solidarity might arise out of the actual chaos. 
‘But,’ I added, ‘let us not treat our fallen enemies too 
mercilessly. Hatred is a bad councillor, and leads to more 
trouble !’ 

On the next day we lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, 
and I continued to study the great man with interest. 
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April 11th, 1919. 

Lunched with the President accompanied by my sister 
Beatrice, my daughters and suite. A small party and a 
most pleasant meal. 

Being profoundly interested in the old gentleman’s ideas 
and ideals, I encouraged him to expound his theories, which 
he was very willing to do, and was, I think, pleased at 
the attention with which I listened. He spoke much and 
well. 

President Wilson is exactly as he has been described. 
He is a born preacher and might be a highly cultivated 
clergyman. Very convinced of always being right, there 
is something slightly patronising about him, but at the 
same time he is quite ‘homme dn monde,’ polite, amiable, 
even somewhat ceremonious. Very ready to argue, he is, 
however, certain that he will always have the last word, 
always intrenched in his superior, detached attitude ‘ qui le 
fait planer au-dessus du commun des mortels.’ Although 
not antipathetic, he nevertheless awakes that certain feeling 
of antagonism particular to those who, because of their 
aloofness, are convinced of their undisputed superiority. It 
makes one wonder if they are absolutely genuine. I can 
only hope that Wilson is genuine, so as to justify the extra- 
ordinary confidence Europe has in his arbitration. Many of 
his own compatriots look upon him as a fraud, and there is 
a large party in the United States eagerly awaiting his down- 
fall; for such is the world. 

We had one pass of arms. He very sanctimoniously 
preached to me about how we should treat our minorities, 
demonstrating how very important this was. He spread 
himself out at great length upon this topic, becoming 
exceedingly unctuous and moral as he warmed to his subject, 
treating me the while as a rather ignorant beginner who 
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could profit from his advice. No doubt I could, but he struck 
me as being rather too fond of the sound of his own voice, 
so finally, when he paused to take breath, I mildly suggested 
that he was evidently well acquainted with these difficulties 
because of the Negro and Japanese question in the United 
States. Upon this he bared his rather long teeth in a polite 
smile, drew up his eye-brows and declared he was not 
aware that there was a Japanese question in America! Not 
being a preacher, and as I was his guest, I merely shrugged 
my shoulders and dropped the subject. . . . 

Before leaving, I got him to promise he would call 
Bratianu so as to give him a chance to lay our situation 
before him. But I had the feeling that if there had been 
time, I could do much more with the President than our 
Prime Minister who spoke no English ; besides, I always 
rather enjoy a skirmish. 


Thus far my diary. 

Mrs. Wilson was an attractive lady, and much better © 
looking from near than far. Built upon generous lines, 
she had a lovely complexion and charming grey-blue Irish 
eyes. She was kindly and amiable. The first time I saw 
her, she was wearing a wonderful bunch of orchids. I shall 
always remember her thus with those lovely lilac orchids, 
close up against her smiling face. 

I feel I ought soon to be leaving Paris so as not to linger 
too long in one place, but there are still just a few things 
I would like to mention, amongst others a flying visit to 
Rheims. 

A moving sight indeed, that mighty Cathedral rising like 
a ghost of unimaginable beauty from a grey mass of form- 
less ruins. Because of its many wounds, its lines and angles 
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have become blurred, softened down as though seen through 
a veil, its glassless windows paint a tracery of lace against 
the sky, and, like so many decapitated martyrs, its statues 
seem frozen with pain.—Yet there stands the great building 
invincible, having defied the modern means of destruction 
and with them the spirit of hate. A vision of another age, 
of a stronger faith, ascending above the surrounding chaos, 
more sacred than ever because of its mutilation, more 
supremely stately because all around it has been laid low ; 
and to-day the sky is its only vault. 

Such it appeared to me that early spring day, when we 
stood mute gazing up at its perfect majesty. Somehow one 
became speechless or spoke only in whispers. . . . 

We wandered about amongst the ruins of the town till 
we were quite exhausted and then, to lighten the distress 
of all the sad sights we had seen, Marquis and Marquise de 
Polignac, our hosts, gave us a lunch in their several mile-long 
champagne cellars which had defied every bombardment. 
The guests were pleasant, there were flowers on the table, 
but my daughters and I were quite unworthy of the quality 
of the champagne set before us. Suddenly I thought of old 
Sir George Barclay, who, during our exile at Jassy, had so 
pined for a bottle of good champagne—and I wished he 
could have been here with us to-day to enjoy, as I could 
not, this famous wine. 

As I sat there underground, the precious drink sparkling 
in the glass before me, for a moment I closed my eyes and 
it was as though I felt the great Cathedral rising above my 
head from the dead ruins of the crumbled town, and I 
wondered why I was sitting here, supposedly drinking 
champagne whilst the gay voices laughing and talking in 
the large vaulted cellar seemed entirely to have forgotten 
all about war... . 
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But there must be some who can forget. . . . 

A great emotion was the arrival of my sister Beatrice, 
Infanta of Spain, ‘Baby,’ as she was called in the family. 
She had come from Ziirich to see me; we had not met 
for five years, and she was the first of my family I met 


Such cruelly great lapses of time, seemingly a whole 
life-time, lay between our last parting at Tegernsee and 
to-day ! There she was a gay, well-rounded young mother 
with a quite small baby in her arms, and here, thin to emacia- 
tion, was almost a stranger, with a very small, very attractive, 
but rather care-worn face. Her attire was simple but 
exceedingly chic. Her hands had become long and pale, 
her movements remarkably graceful. Whilst her wit was 
as quick as ever, beneath the sparkle of her conversation she 
seemed to be hiding much suffering, and the remembrance 
of varied experiences, which would probably never be 
entirely revealed to me ; for war has a cruel way of making 
the nearest and dearest feel painfully constrained when first 
they meet again. 

We had to feel our way towards each other gradually, 
by small étapes. I had become nervous of every question 
I wanted to ask, for fear of stirring up secret sources of 
grief. 
Little by little, however, we were able to talk more easily 
and I gleaned her side of the news; home news which I 
almost feared to hear. About Mama; especially about 
Mama, I wanted to hear, and yet just this was the news I 
most dreaded, because I knew that for Mama the whole 
world had crumbled. How had Mama stood all the dreadful 
events? There were six months that I had had no news 
from her... . 
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And, strangely enough, a few days later I was just dressing 
for some great reception (a new gown had been specially 
made for the occasion, of some golden, shining tissue . . .), 
when suddenly an envelope was laid in my hand.... 
Mama ! a letter from Mama actually found me in Paris ; 
I know not by what route it was sent. With trembling 
fingers I tore open the envelope and read... . 

A letter, terrible in its grief—every word was a fiery 
dart of pain, every sentence a cry of smothered anguish. 
Everything had fallen to pieces, first her beloved Russia, 
then Germany, the country of her adoption, equally dear 
to the heart. Nearly her entire family had been murdered ; 
she herself was ruined and had to live poorly in a country 
which had gone ‘ red’ and had upset the old order of things. 
She had lost everything at once, not only her fortune, but 
all her old beliefs and traditions. Her ideas and ideals had 
been shattered, desecrated. A new world had grown up 
around her in which she could find no footing, in which 
the grand old autocrat she was, had no more place. She 
could not fit in, she would never be able to fit in ; wherever 
she turned, she saw nothing else but change and destruction, 
and all things she heard augmented her pain. She dared 
not even look back and remember, for in remembrance lay 
the greatest agony of all. 

There I sat reading those terrible pages, and the thin 
sheets of paper seemed to burn my fingers with their tragic 
pain. And what was I doing here, in a golden dress, ready 
to go amongst a crowd of people who were making a fuss 
over me, treating me as though I were a heroine? I felt 
like tearing off my festive gown, of sending word that I 
could not come this evening, that I was tired, that I was 

But a queen cannot suddenly refuse to go to a reception 
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officially given in her honour, she cannot cry aloud her 
pain, so that everyone should understand why her eyes are 
red. For all the glitter amongst which she moves, there 
are hours when she is like a smart horse in harness, whose 
bearing-rein has been tightly drawn so as to oblige her to 
hold her head very high. No ways of explaining her 
absence to the expectant crowd... . 

So I went to the reception, I smiled, I even laughed, I 
was overwhelmed with honours, compliments, adulation, 
I pretended to be light-hearted, even gay ; but to me that 
evening, the world was terribly like a mascarade ! 


There was something else which made my heart heavy, 
but this probably will be understood by few. 

As in the darkest days in Jassy when I read the abominable 
peace conditions Germany was trying to impose upon us, 
thus was I to-day reading the humiliations imposed upon 
the Germans. The wheel had turned, but I shuddered, 
remembering the feeling of overwhelming indignation and 
hatred which had then filled my heart, and I knew how 
poisonous hate can be. I had gone through it... . 

But I am not ofa revengeful nature ; another’s suffering, 
even if well deserved, fills me with torturing pity. If I am 
not exactly for ‘ offering the other cheek,’ I am certainly 
not of those who demand ‘an eye for an eye.’ Besides 
reading through one clause after another, I felt that the 
conditions were not practicable, they were exaggerated, 
unhuman. A country could not submit to such over- 
terrible demands. The foe had been overthrown, brought 
to his knees, but he had been brave, it had needed nearly 
the entire world banded together to beat him ; was it fair 
or even political to want to strangle him altogether ? 

I thought of the hideous suffering which would follow, 
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of the seething hatred which would make many million 
hearts fester with an undying desire of future revenge. 
Besides these conditions being merciless, I could not help 
feeling that it was unwise to go so far—too far.... In 
my diary, ever again I speak about the uneasy and miserable 
feelings which assailed me those days in reading those peace 
conditions, and goodness knows I had enough reason to 
resent the way the Germans had treated us! But beneath 
my human passions and indignations slumbered a sort of 
instinctive feeling of equity ; something which saw beneath 
the surface, which seemed to grasp and fathom a deeper 
sense of things—God’s law—which is often not the same 
as Man’s. 

But I shall not enter deeper into these speculative digres- 
sions ; few will follow along this line of thought. Besides, 
I confess they are more instinctive with me than reasoned. . . . 

As can be seen, my so-called ‘success’ did not hinder 
me from feeling the underlying sadness which lay beneath 
all things. The mask of tragedy stalked ever at the heels 
of those other masks: triumph, joy and success. 

One day, I quite suddenly met tragedy in the hall of the 
Ritz, an upsetting encounter with the past. I was coming 
in briskly from a walk, chatting with my daughters, my 
hands full of flowers which had been given me in the street, 
my cheeks flushed by pleasant exercise, my eyes bright from 
agreeable sights, and there, before me—a face.... A 
moment I hesitated ; could it really be. . . . Isvolski ! 

He came towards me, seemingly from a great distance. 
He looked like a ghost, a ghost of ancient might, glory, 
ambition, I could even say ruthlessness: Isvolski. . . . 
In my earlier days I used to meet him at Tegernsee ; he 
would talk politics to me and cleverly try to lure me towards 
“his side of the question.’ Later I met him in Russia when 
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he was almighty; although few in those days saw much 
importance in me, he had gone out of his way to be amiable, 
treating me as a future force in the Near East with which 
one day one would perhaps have to count. .. . 

And now ... this mask of tragedy, this old, broken 
man, with about him a look of poverty, of decline, of 
humiliation. It was as though the dust caused by the fall 
of his country, of the ancient régime which had been his 
raison d’étre, clung about him, rendering him hazy, indistinct, 
no more quite among the living. 

He came to me through that haze of ruin and clasped my 
hands, whilst slow tears coursed down his pale, hollow 
cheeks: ‘Madame! un tel revoir, qui aurait pu penser ? 
notre pauvre Russie. . .!’ 

A choking feeling rose to my throat—my eyes became 
dim. I seemed to be gazing down a long passage full of 
terror, fear and pain—I could find no words, and only 
hope that the touch of my hands expressed what my tongue 
could not utter—as though written with fiery letters all 
over him was the cruel word, ‘ vorbei, vorbei’ . . . over 


for ever. 


Our military situation in Roumania was becoming very 
precarious with Bolshevism on both sides and our army in 
sore need of armament and equipment. I received urgent 
telegrams from the King imploring me to redouble my 
efforts, so as to obtain as quickly as possible what was so 
pressingly needed by our troops, namely : railway engines, 
and equipment. 

_ So, with the courage of the desperate, I. found means of 
interviewing the most influential military authorities : 
Generals Henri and Dias, Col. Pétain, who was being sent 
to Roumania, and especially Marshal Foch, who, moved by 
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my patriotic ardour, lent me a kindly ear. I drew their 
attention to the geographical and strategical situation of 
Roumania. ‘We are the outpost against Bolshevism in 
the Near East, a barrier against Russia’s pernicious propa- 
ganda to which our people have shown themselves immune. 
Whilst other armies could no longer be mobilised ours is 
still patiently ready to march on again without murmur, 
but our reserve supplies are entirely run out. Can’t France 
help us with her over-stocked dépéts? This was not a 
time to higgle and barter; the danger was too real, not 
only to us but to the whole of Europe. France, I well 
knew, would not send out a single man to help us, however 
great the alarm might be. ‘We had the men,’ I added, ‘let 
France send us the equipment! By helping us, you are 
helping yourselves, but be quick, lose no time! or else 
the worst could come to pass.’ I pleaded with shining 
eyes, full of the ardour of a battle I had to win; I 
explained, coerced, waxed eloquent, till my breath gave 
out. 

I considered it equally important to keep in touch with 
the Poles, who like Roumania were up against the Bol- 
shevists ; they were making up to me, as they needed 
Roumania because of common frontiers. General Henri 
was being sent to Poland ; all of us had to work together. 

In spite of all the audiences I had to give and the man’s 
work I had to perform, I was also expected to attend dinners, 
lunches, giant receptions, theatres, concerts. At the end of 
an exhausting day I had, without being allowed the neces- 
sary time, to robe myself in smart dresses which I hated, 
because I was in opposition to the fashions of the day, 
considering them hideous and undignified, although the 
stuffs were superb. I had even comic scenes and discussions 
with my ladies about this, as they reproached me for going 
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about in evening gowns which did not all correspond with 
what was being worn by tout Paris. 

I, however, vehemently declared that, in spite of tout 
Paris, I had no intention to make a sight of myself in golden 
rags which barely covered the knees and from which, for 
no apparent reason, skimpy little pieces of tulle trailed to 
the ground at unexpected angles. A temptation for each 
man to tread on, or for the servants to tear whilst helping 
you out of the motor. For one of my generous proportions, 
this attire was absurd and unbecoming ; besides, it robbed 
me of my self-assurance as I felt out of harmony with my 
ridiculous dress. 

But this frivolous side of life was never allowed to detract 
my attention from the goal of my mission. The difficulty 
was to ascertain if any of my pleading and interventions 
had brought about results. Was I making headway? 
What had I obtained ? Were the promises received, becom- 
ing facts, was help forthcoming ? 

The first real proof I had that my pleadings had borne 
fruit, was when I came together with General Gassoin, head 
of the French transports. I had a long and satisfactory inter- 
view with him in which he assured me that a hundred 
engines were leaving for Roumania with many carriages 
filled with the food and equipment for which we were 
clamouring. He even authorised me to send the King a 
telegram, announcing this good news. It can well be 
imagined with what joyful alacrity that telegram was dis- 
patched ! General Gassoin also assured me that the prom- 
ised carriages were to be attached to my own train, so that 
I could cart home with me all the precious provisions given 
for my poor, by the Allied Red Crosses, and by the manifold 
private dépéts which were still stocked with priceless 
goods. This meant salvation to the destitute in Roumania. 
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Fired by Col. Boyle’s interest in my country and her troubles, 
the Canadians were exceedingly generous. Also the Ameri- 
cans came forward from all sides. I was rapidly gaining 
great popularity amongst them. They came to me in 
shoals and were all eager to help and especially eager to get 
into contact with me, whom they had singled out as ‘an 
outstanding figure amongst the women of to-day.’ General 
Olds of the American Red Cross became a special benefactor. 
I liked him exceedingly and he promised he would fill 
15 wagons for me to take home, if I could secure the rolling 
stock ! 

My whole energies were directed towards bringing my 
collected treasures back with me when I was to leave France, 
and General Ballif was bravely seconding me in this none 
too easy enterprise, though occasionally he shook his head 
and smiled humorously at my insistence. But I meant to 
leave nothing to chance and firmly intended to puff back 
into Roumania dragging behind me, on my own special 
train, all my honestly gained loot from different lands ! 

My mission in Paris was drawing upon every bit of my 
energy. Yet, in spite of my exhaustingly overfilled days, 
I had time for the few friends whose refreshing and stimu- 
lating experiences were helping me to restore my reserves 
in spiritual and physical energy and my inexhaustible dose 
of English good-humour. 

We can so seldom see ourselves from outside, with the 
eyes of others—most things, whilst we live them, seem 
simple enough ; event follows upon event, they come to 
us, we do not look for, or invent them, and thus. it is also 
with the people we meet. One day they suddenly appear ; 
and some of them remain. ... This is what happened 
with my several friends in Paris. 

Loie Fuller came to me quite simply, quite naturally 
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because she was an artist, because she was an altruist, and 
because her heart was overflowing with love and a desire 
to help. 

I attracted her like a light. In my youth it was she who 
had dazzled me with her luminous dances, and magic colour- 
lighting to which her name will always remain attached. 
She had come to Bucharest to demonstrate her art. Carried 
away by my enthusiasm, though in those days I was still 
timid with artists, I had written to her: ‘ Your dances are 
a dream come true; I never believed I would see my 
visions of beauty realised here upon earth.’ I was also then, 
by chance, able to help her out of a difficulty. We were 
both young in those days—and lived in countries far apart. 
We only met again years later; but beauty had for both 
of us the same meaning. 

Then came the Great War, and there was a tremendous 
shuffling of cards and events took all sorts of shapes. Loie 
danced no more and most of her time, though she also ran 
a school for dancing, was given over to good works. She 
had a passionate desire to help all those in need. Knowing 
through a letter I had written her the distress of my country, 
she began ardently to espouse our cause. Although she had 
countless friends and patrons, I was the chosen one of her 
heart. In me she saw ‘the reason why’ of everything. I 
was the culminating experience of her life. In her last 
delirium, many years later, she called out to those around her, 
‘Open wide all the doors, my Queen is coming to me,’ 
and in this faith she died ; but it was not before the world 
had tried to break both our hearts, and tear asunder our 
friendship, which was completely misunderstood. 

In spite of her deep knowledge of many things, Loie was 
a simple soul. Like me she was born to be deceived and 
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‘elle était toujours de bonne foi.’ All through my Paris 
days she came to me constantly, at all hours of the day, 
bringing to me all those she thought could be useful to me. 
She was an enthusiast, had a charming voice, lovely hands, 
and a marvellous power of persuasion, but sometimes she 
was taken in... . 

Thus did she one day bring me together with that strange 
and romantic old gentleman, Samuel Hill, about whom 
there would be no end to relate, for he was indeed a pictur- 
esque figure, but it would lead me too far from my actual 
subject. In these Paris days he swore me eternal friendship, 
and never once did he break his oath. Through long years 
he remained my devoted champion, and in this case, also, it 
was only death that severed the friendship. 

Dear old Samuel Hill was a visionary. He saw everything 
over life-size, was always meditating some gigantic project 
and had extraordinary and mysterious connections with 
other countries, particularly with Japan, where he had often 
been. He loved Japan and the Japanese and spoke their 
language fluently. Amongst other activities, he built 
wonderful roads, but especially he dreamed vast dreams which 
occasionally came true, but some were so fantastic that 
they had to remain dreams. He mixed sentiment with 
everything he did, and this was his great link with Loie.. 

Loie was very small and rotund with a face exactly like 
Shirley Temple, our present-day favourite juvenile movie- 
star; she looked tiny, beside Samuel Hill, with his huge 
bulk and leonine head, covered with a mass of white hair. 
Small Loie, however, had tamed this enormous and somewhat 
uncouth pioneer, and he would follow her about like a great 
Newfoundland, and his rather fierce blue eyes became mild 
and gentle when he looked at her. This great big man had 
a strangely soft voice, little in keeping with his immense 
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stature, and though he was certainly no drawing-room hero, 
he could be politely ceremonious in a quaint old-fashioned 
way. He was undeniably an unusual figure and had always 
so much to relate, that I never had a clear picture of all he 
really did, or meant to do. Veil-draped Loie, with her 
giant follower, were a queer couple one could not expect 
everybody to understand. I understood them with my 
heart, that is the only explanation I can give. I understood 
them, even when they missed their aim ; but this belongs 
again to that queer little twist in my nature, which allows 
me to see the spirit beneath outward absurdities. 

Besides his love for me, Samuel Hill had a fervent adoration 
for Albert of Belgium, with whom he had scaled mountains 
somewhere in America when Albert was still almost a boy. 
Of all the sovereigns of Europe, it was the King of the 
Belgians and the Queen of Roumania that this dear old 
original had singled out as those most worthy of being 
served and helped. 

This queer old gentleman has now passed over into | 
another world and sometimes, in looking back, it is hard to 
believe that he really existed, so unlike was he to anyone 
else. 
It was also Loie who persuaded me to go to Aix-les-Bains 
to visit the American Y.M.C.A. camp of rest for American 
soldiers. So taking with me my precious Mignon, my 
sister and a friend, Yone Kennedy, we spent a day amongst 
the American ‘ boys,’ who gave us a tremendous reception. 

General Pershing had sent one of his generals to me, 
asking if I would not come and visit the American head- 
quarters in Tours; but this had been too complicated to 
arrange, so I went to Aix instead. I was becoming more 
and more popular amongst the Americans and wanted to 
show some appreciation of all the attentions paid me and 
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also to express my gratitude for the generous way the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Hoover organisation were helping 
my poor in Roumania. - 

This was a quaint, cheerful entertainment and a great 
success all round, the soldiers becoming more and more 
excited and delighted as we went about amongst them, 
watched their games, taking an active part in their sports ; 
there was a happy atmosphere of simple-hearted goodwill 
on both sides. 

In the end I was asked to speak to the men and to tell 
them about my country and what my people suffered during 
the war. This I finally consented to do, the men grouping 
themselves around me in an enormous circle. I held a 
lengthy dissertation upon the difference between Democracy 
and Bolshevism, which some were inclined to believe was 
a new, wonderful creed which was bound to bring about 
a better and fairer world, because of a marvellous liberty 
which would mean happiness and prosperity amongst men. 
With extraordinary ardour I demonstrated how ghastly it 
was, in reality, what was going on in tortured Russia, how 
brother had risen against brother ; a dreadful tale of suffering, 
cruelty, wholesale destruction and death, the entire vast 
country soaked in blood. I waxed eloquent, because this 
was a subject upon which I felt strongly, having seen from 
too near what Bolshevism really meant. All faces were 
upturned towards me and I was consumed by thousands of 
eager eyes. Americans are fond of being talked to, there 
is something child-like about them which is very sympathetic. 

Before we left they invited us to their dancing-hall and 
my sister, daughter and friend, joined in with the fun, being 
eagerly snatched from one arm to another, for there were 
far too few ladies to go round! It was none too easy to 
cope with so over-many partners. 
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Thoroughly exhausted, that same night we travelled back 


to Paris. 


Lady Aberdeen, who was the principal forefighter for 
women’s right, came to me to ask if I would not put myself 
at the head of the feminist movement and go with the women 
who have done bravely their share during the war before 
the League of Nations. She declared that I had all the 
qualities of a pioneer and that it would be the greatest honour 
for the women of so many nations to march under my 
leadership ; that I would be a wonderful flag for their 
cause, if they could persuade me to do this. I was much 
flattered to be selected as the one most indicated for such a 
part, but explained that I could not put myself forward, 
unless it was sanctioned by all the other Queens of Europe. 
I could not take upon myself to stand out thus alone, in such 
a conspicuous way, unless those of my caste agreed. 

The dear old lady understood my point of view and did 
not further insist, all in regretting that she had not been able 
to persuade me. 


The evening hours were reserved for my friends, when I 
was not obliged to go out. Then I would assemble a gay 
little party at my round table, where at the end of a tiring 
day I was able to let my poor brain rest and join in with 
the fun of others. 

New and old friends joined these parties, my own and 
my daughters’ acquaintances, people of every: nationality, 
of all ages, royal, titled, or humble ; I jumbled them all 
together, and amongst them were many who had helped 
us during the cruel days at Jassy—doctors, officers, nurses ; 
French, English, Americans. 

Kind Col. Anderson, of the American Red Cross, re- 
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appeared, full of touching loyalty and devotion, ready to 
continue to help suffering Roumania ; Col. Boyle, bringing 
now and again a useful Canadian, friends from London, 
from home. There was an extraordinary atmosphere of 
friendship and goodwill, with an undercurrent of excite- 
ment which made everyone very talkative, occasionally 
even a little boisterous, as here, officiality was at an end ; 
this was real relaxation after the day’s rush. I like to look 
back and see all those faces again; Lady Astor with her 
oldest boy Billy, my Godson, then at Eton, to-day an M.P., 
who considered he had a special right to me, such a delightful, 
affectionate little fellow; the Castellanes, the Polignacs, 
Madame de Sansoy, Nicolai and Richefort, Pierre Reindre, 
Drs. Devaux, Championiére, Vaudescal, Lelaurier and many 
others... . There was also Marie Putiatin, Sybill Chris- 
soveloni, Héléne Soutzo, Yone Kennedy and so on.... 
To-day we are all dispersed and some are no more of this 
world. ... 

One of my last activities in Paris was a lunch given to 
me and my daughters, by Paderewski, then Polish prime- 
minister, surrounded by endless of his compatriots with 
names echoing Polish history. 

It was strange to see the great musician metamorphosed 
into a statesman, talking politics instead of art. His fine 
keen face, crowned with a mass of hair, did not deny his 
past. He was a charming host, genial, eloquent, full of 
fiery enthusiasm and seemed exceedingly keen to gain me 
as an ally. He considered our interests identical and urged 
on me that Roumania and Poland should work as closely 
together as possible. 

In those days, when everything was in a state of ebullition, 
politicians and diplomats of many countries talked to me 
as though I had been one of them. Their interest in me was 
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heightened by the fact that I was a woman ; I was a stimulant 
to their overstrained minds, a pleasant and invigorating 
change from the solemn and often quarrelsome colleagues 
with whom they had generally to debate. Besides, it had 
become the fashion to glorify me; the tide of change had 
carried me high up on the wave of popularity. I had become 
a favourite with all classes and my presence was supposed to 
give greater glamour to a meeting, a banquet, a festivity. I 
will not deny that this was pleasant, flattering. Luckily I 
did not lose my head, nor imagine that I was a competent 
judge of situations with which even the most initiated found 
it difficult to cope. But I kept my eyes and ears wide open, 
I listened, watched, trying to plumb the different currents 
whirling about this new Europe arisen from flame and ashes. 
I was intensely interested, my brain seemed keenly on edge, 
but I had had no real training, my reactions were entirely 
spontaneous and unconventional. I never deluded myself 
into believing I was a great intelligence, but I could learn 
to understand, to see my way, to grasp many problems 
which hitherto had left me indifferent. 

I had no small polite tricks, I never played a part nor 
pretended, but I had a naturally elastic brain, I seized things 
quickly, understood people easily and could rapidly grasp 
the other man’s point of view; on all occasions I was 
unaffectedly myself, a Queen, a Woman, and my absolute 
naturalness was refreshing to those many men wading 
through endless nets of intrigue. 

Anyhow, that Polish lunch was brilliant and a great success, 
enthusiasm ran high and many an amiable and flattering 
word was uttered. To hear my hosts talk, it was as though 
the future welfare of Europe depended on the Queen of 
Roumania’s collaboration ! 

Their tongues were smooth, their compliments well 
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turned, there was no want of ‘charme slave’ about the 
Poles. However, that ever-bubbling sense of humour, my 
most precious stand-by through life, ever again prevented 
success from going to my head. Instinctively I felt that 
this was a period of general excitement. People were off 
their balance, were searching for new values, almost any- 
thing seemed possible to those who had realised their dreams 
of independence. They were drunk with success, and hope 
stood before them like a dazzling doorway. Their hands 
were eagerly extended toward new friendships, new pacts. 
They suddenly felt rich and were sending out feelers in 
every direction. The future seemed full of promise and a 

thousand new ways were opening out... . 

Thus it was in that giddy, breathless year of 1919. I 
speak of my share in it, because it was like a light thrown 
over my road, and it added just then to life’s glamour. I 
too belonged to the searchers, and the new builders, my 
hands, too, were eagerly ready to construct ; Greater Rou- 
mania was my dream and I ardently wished to place it upon 
a firm basis. . . . 

The time for leaving Paris was approaching. Mignon, 
who had taken a passion for England, begged to carry out 
her ardent desire to go to an English finishing school. So, 
considering that this might be really good for her, especially 
as actual conditions in Roumania were so very unsettled, I 
got Nando to telegraph his consent. My cousin, Queen 
Mary, was very kind about helping us find the right school 
and promised to keep herself an eye upon my child, so, 
although the wrencn was great, especially as communica- 
tions were still so irregular and uncertain, I had the courage to 
separate from my Mignon. Also Elisabetha, who had real 
talent for drawing, was not to return with me, as she wished 
to remain for awhile in Paris to follow up a course in an 
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Art school. I left her in charge of the Bratianus, who were 
still in Paris because of the Peace-Conference. This meant, 
with Nicky at Eton, separation from three of my children, 
Ileana alone remaining with me. Accustomed to be sur- 
rounded by a whole flock, this made me feel suddenly very 
empty. But there were so many problems to face and the 
children’s education was one of the most perplexing, so I 
was obliged to take weighty decisions, doing my best to 
act wisely on own 


The hour of ine fen Paris finally sounded ; I 
was nearly at the end of my tether, I was eager to turn my 
' face towards home again, though I was well aware that 
home stood for more effort, more struggle, more fatigue. 

Paris gave me a tremendous send-off, from President 
Poincaré and Marshal Foch downwards, everybody was at 
the station to bid me farewell. I had made many friends, 
had gained sympathy in many quarters, had given every 
ounce of my strength to carry out the mission intrusted to 
me. I was tired, but I felt I had done my best, bravely, 
relying entirely on my own intuition. I had shunned no 
fatigue, had allowed no doubt or discouragement to sap 
my energies. I had endeavoured to grasp situations, to face 
difficulties, occasionally, even, hostility, intent upon lessening 
any prejudice held out against Roumania. I had brought 
forward the needs and aspirations of my people. I had 
pleaded, explained, had broken endless lances in their defence. 
I had given my country a living face, and many had under- 
stood and aided my efforts, comprehending the enthusiasm 
which sustained my strength. 

It was not without emotion that I took leave of Paris, 
which had taken me into her heart. It had been a 
great experience, although the strain had been such that I 
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could not have kept it up much longer, so I had to make an 
end. In spite of prayers and entreaties that I should remain 
longer, I had to tear myself away from too much personal 
success, too much admiration, adulation, adoration : 
‘Enough is as good as a feast,’ and I wisely remembered 
Nietzsche’s words: ‘Man. muss aufhGren sich essen zu 
lassen wenn es am besten schmeckt und die Kraft haben bei 
Zeiten zu gehen.’ 

So away puffed my train out of the gay city’s station, to 
the sound of two national anthems, to the sound of ‘ vive la 
Reine,’ ‘ vive la Roumanie.’ The eager faces gazing up at 
my window began to become smaller, to dwindle into 
distance till they finally became indistinct, fading entirely 
away—along the line still many voices calling ‘vive la 
Reine.’ And amidst the cheering crowd the dear face of 
Mignon with her round cheeks wet with tears, gripped my 
heart. I felt as if I were abandoning her at the moment 
when her courage was failing. My mission was over, I too 
felt tears burn in my eyes—finished, the end of a chapter,— 
a new page must be turned... . 


Nigh upon two decades have elapsed since. Many a 
deception, many a disillusion has overthrown the feverish 
enthusiaam of newly won victories. Humanity did not 
live up to its best possibilities, the warm generosity of those 
early days melted into the mud of selfishness and cupidity. 
The rainbow-hopes faded one by one. Reality is stern, 
ugly, difficult. 

The victors forgot to be generous ; they wasted precious 
time in quarrelling amongst themselves instead of building, 
building strongly, spartanically, their eye upon time, pro- 
fiting of the hour when luck was on their side. To-day, 
therefore, we stand in the uneasy chaos of a world that has 
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squandered its possibilities; most problems are still un- 
solved; there is .o real peace nor assurance anywhere, 
friendships have been betrayed and with disillusioned eyes 
Europe sees ink-black clouds rising on her every horizon, 
whilst humanity has tried to wipe God out of its conceptions. 
. .. But God is waiting. ... He cannot be denied for 
long. ... 

Looking back upon that time, I marvel somewhat sadly 
at the uncrushable enthusiasm which lent me faith and gave 
me wings. There was no doubt something quixotic about 
it, but my belief in the quasi-sanctity of the fight I was 
fighting, excuses my exaggeration of feeling. 

Almost twenty years ago! Yet sometimes it seems but 
yesterday. From the half-shade of my retreat having 
quitted the world’s arena, to-day I look out upon others 
battling the eternal battle and wish I did not feel quite so 
wise, for ‘in much wisdom is much grief . . .” We over- 
come the years to be finally overcome by Time. There is 
a certain peace in realising that ‘ All is vanity and vexation 
of spirit,’ but we must not realise it too soon, or we would 
lay down our arms before we should. The world needs 
believers, fighters, enthusiasts. I was a believer in those 
days; the thought that my efforts might be futile, never 
entered my head ; I never doubted they would bear fruit ; 
I did my share, without counting the cost; I was a glad 
fighter, convinced I was right, and this is what made it 
worthwhile. 

Younger hands bear to-day the lighted torch—I do not 
always appreciate their methods nor understand their creed, 
but it is their turn now to rush in and win. With heart and 
soul, I wish them Good Luck ! 
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MOON FLOWERS. 
BY BEATRICE WASHBURN. - 
Tue first thing that Helena noticed after she had been ill 


was the moon flower vine outside her bedroom window. 

It must have been there all the time, she supposed, but 
for the first few weeks she had been too busy with pain 
and fever to pay any attention to it. 

‘Like a morning glory in reverse,’ she told her husband 
when he came to sit beside her after he came home from 
the office. ‘It opens at night, with the stars. Instead of 
with the sun. It seems afraid of the light. And I never 
would have noticed it if I had not been ill. Funny, how 
many things one misses. Moon flowers. Mocking birds. 
Did you ever notice how they sing all night? A regular 
clamour.’ 

“It’s a shame,’ said her husband heavily, and she could 
see how deeply he was worried and how he thought she 
was only talking to amuse him. Heer illness seemed so much 
harder on him than it was on her. He had none of the com- 
pensations of complete detachment and he had to witness 
the sufferings of someone he loved. Nor was he able, any 
more, to read her private thoughts as he had been when 
they shared a common world of objective interests. Children. 
House. Friends. Books. All these things seemed to have 
faded into the background of her mind and she found herself 
dwelling on such strange and unimportant subjects. 

The crack in the ceiling, for instance. When she men- 
tioned it to Jim he spoke immediately of new plasterers and 
it had taken her a half-hour to explain that she liked it that 

Vot. 160.—No. 960. 48 
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way because it resembled the Nile in shape. First the Delta, 
then the first and second cataracts, then the funny little dents 
in the plaster that looked like the pyramids. She had taken 
herself on an entire trip to Egypt on that crack. 

Then there was the curious way the sun shone through 
the curtains in the early morning and made a fretted mist 
on the walls. It was lovely as lace-work and it was never 
twice the same. 

* Sometimes it looks like falling rain,’ she told the nurse. 
* And again it is like a tapestry. Only always regular. As 
though the sun rose each morning with just that thought 
in mind. Now I must get up and paint a picture on Helena’s 
wall.’ 

The nurse merely stuck a thermometer into her mouth 
and told her to lie quiet. So she never tried that again. 
Gradually, through the enforced solitude of a long illness, 
she concluded that the sick and the well will never under- 
stand each other. They live in different countries and the 
distance between them is too wide for even love to bridge. 

So she had fallen back more and more upon her thoughts. 
The doctor had said it would take weeks for her lung to 
heal after the pneumonia and in that time she must do 
nothing but lie still. At first it had seemed unbearable, to 
be shut out of the active life of the household when she had 
directed it for so long. And then gradually it came to be 
a relief to hear the cook quarrelling with the grocer boy and 
know she would not have to do anything about it. And 
when doors were slammed below stairs, or she heard the 
crack of broken dishes, she just pretended it was in another 
world, as of course it was. 

“Do you want me to send the children to Mother’s ?’ 
Jim had asked, thinking, naturally, that their tumbling and 
shouting would annoy her. When she was well they had 
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been a continual care, for small children require so much 
attention. And one nurse was not adequate for the little 
baby, too. 

But now that they were shut away safely below stairs and 
she could only hear their voices it dawned on her suddenly 
that one of the loveliest sounds on earth is a child’s laugh. 
Funny she had never noticed that before. And, pursuing the 
thought dreamily to its conclusion, she remembered other 
sounds that had a definite beauty of their own and yet that 
no one ever noticed. Water falling down a mountain-side, 
for instance, was there anything more liquid, more delightful 
than that music? And a train whistling away in the dis- 
tance—mournful with the sadness of parting, with the 
knowledge that all human ties are but temporal, and that 
between us each lies the shadow of farewell. Yet how 
seldom people noticed train whistles when they were healthy. 
Or the fairy chime of snowflakes tinkling against a window- 
pane. Or the rustle of fallen leaves when the wind sweeps 
over them. Or the deep humming of a pine tree, standing 
solitary in the garden. Or the silken flick flack of flames 
upon an open hearth. 

‘Do you want your orange-juice, darling,’ said Jim softly, 
from the shadows beside her bed. He supplanted the nurse 
at evening, when he was home, and supporting her against 
the pillows he held her closely as she drained the glass. It 
struck her as amusing that he should prepare her dose in a 
dark blue goblet that looked like a storm at midnight. For 
it was obvious that Jim, who loved her so much that to 
see her suffering was torture, could not appreciate that 
detailed and objective world that lies all around the real 
world in which we live. 

‘It is not hidden,’ she mused, ‘ but healthy people never 


seem to see it.’ 
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Perhaps it is the world in which children live, she thought ; 


into which we are born and which we leave as soon as we 
begin to read and take our knowledge second-hand. She 
remembered how the baby would play for hours with his 
own fingers, laughing aloud as the sunlight slipped through 
the coral loveliness of his hands. And how, when her eldest 
boy had begun to creep he had pursued a crack in the nursery 
floor with the same concentration and undeviating attention 
that most people give to a career. Only poets and children 
know that intimate reality of objective things, she concluded, 
because it is only they who meet reality first hand, unblunted 
by experience, by precept or by anticipation. 

* Artists are people who have their senses stripped clean,’ 
she said aloud, ‘ who do not wear gloves on their minds, a 
the rest of us do.’ 

‘Do you want me to read to you?’ asked her husband 
gently, his eyes roaming over the bookshelf where she kept 
her Keats and Browning and Emily Bronté, her Katharine 
Mansfield and her Somerset Maugham. She shook her head, 
for she hated being read aloud to. Her own thoughts raced 
so much quicker than the reader’s. And yet, though they 
had been married nearly ten years, Jim had not yet learned 
this fact about her, just as he had missed so many others. 
She looked at his watching face, turned towards her with a 
look at once affectionate and alert, and wondered whether 
it could be worth while trying to explain such trivial 
thoughts, decided it would not, and was content to relax 
at ease in the warm circle of his love. When he was there 
it was not necessary to explain anything. He would not 
understand. He did not need to. Just the fact that he was 
Jim was enough. Beside his dark, handsome head she 
watched how the lamp, under its canopied shade, cast a 
shadow only on its immediate radius. Everything outside 
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was in darkness, just like an Arab’s tent, encircling a small 


fragment of environment. 

‘Don’t those moon flowers bother you?’ asked Jim, 
suddenly, as he caught a whiff of their faint, petal-like 
fragrance from the open window. But she told him no, 
for the moon flowers had become part of the enchanted 
stillness in which she lived. Few things penetrated from the 
outer world and people who came to see her were just faces 
placed on top of ordinary bodies. They did not seem like 
individuals any more. 

Only her bedroom seemed real, with its adjoining bath 
where she could see the white glitter of the tub and the 
medicine bottles ranged on the glass shelf by the window. 
And the half-open closet door and the door into the upper 
hall that kept her stillness intact. All these familiar objects, 
the gate-legged table by the window with its glass bowl of 
roses, the hexagonal pattern of the hardwood floor, the 
shining curves of the chairs, the folds of the curtains dripping 
downwards like fountains from the ceiling, the white marble 
mantelpiece with the silver candlesticks, they were all some- 
thing she must cling to. They had become more than real. 
They seemed actually to have become human, to be endowed 
with a life more intense than that which animated most 
persons that came to see her. If she should break her atten- 
tion from these still and yet powerful objects, permit herself 
to withdraw from this material world of stuff and steel and 
furniture it would be like untwining the tendrils of the moon 
flower vine at her window. When they were all untwined, 
she felt a curious shaking at her heart. What would there 
be to hold on to? What would prevent her from slipping 
out of life altogether, at least out of this phantom state 
called life! Not the children, for already they seemed far 
away. Even Jim was beginning to retreat into those mysteri- 
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ous mists that seemed to envelop all healthy persons and 
every day surroundings. She was walking in a dream world. 
Slipping away, like a ship that has cast its mooring and is 
waiting for the tide. 

Only one thing brought her to a sudden feeling of sensa- 
tion, as though someone had touched her mind just for an 
instant with a needle and made it quiver. 

‘I have cut down the moon flowers on the window-sill,’ 
her husband was saying. ‘I told you they brought ants.’ 

He spoke as though this inconvenience were more serious 
than the appalling fact of her illness. 

She sat up in bed and looked out. The moon flowers 
were still puckered, like little cushions, waiting for the night 
before they could open. But their delicate leaves clung to 
the window-sill as though it alone could furnish them 
support. 

“You can’t do that, Jim,’ she said excitedly. 

“Why not ?’ he asked, surprised. ‘The roses and sweet 
peas are much prettier, anyway, Helena. You shall have 
a room full of them all the time.’ 

‘But you can’t,’ she attempted to explain and back upon 
the pillow panting, she could not explain why she had 
become so attached to them except that they were a symbol 
of that fragile, unseen world which was growing more and 

more important. No one but herself had seen the moon 
flowers open their amethyst faces to the dark. And even 
she, try as she might, could never quite catch that magic 
moment of their opening, that fraction of a second when 
they ceased to be a tiny fist of crumpled chiffon and became 
a flower. Only a slow-motion camera could ever surprise 
nature at her loveliest tasks, the four o’clocks in the garden 
that told the time more accurately than any watch, the 
humming bird’s wings that moved more swiftly than an 
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aeroplane, more swiftly than light, so that they were only 
a tiny rainbow blur to an onlooker. And the wind. Who 
ever saw it as it rumpled the grass on a summer's day, in 
billows like the sea? For surely the wind walked, like a 
person, and some day some photographer, more clever than 
the rest, would fix this legendary figure on a lens. All this 
she could see from her bedroom window. This and a great 
deal more. More than was dreamed of in their philo- 
sophy ... 

‘You must get up to-day, Mrs. Wentworth,’ said a quiet 
voice at her side, and she looked up into the doctor’s kind 
and workworn face. 

‘Get up and sit for a little while in a chair.’ His voice 
was firm and full of understanding. ‘ You are well enough 
to leave your bed now. You must get back into the 
world.’ 

He had seen so much, more than most people. As a 
doctor he had been intimate with pain. He knew how it 
could twist one’s world and how reduce it till the boundaries 
of experience were but the flat walls of aroom. He knew, 
too, that death hovered just beyond the poplar trees on the 
hill that she could see from the window. 

‘He has cut them down,’ she said suddenly aloud, and it 
was a relief to speak to someone who understood your 
thoughts and who knew what you were talking about. 

‘Yes,’ said the doctor, glancing towards the window-sill 
which was bare now without its framework of moon-flower 
vines. ‘It was time for them to go. It is time for you to 
dress now, my child. I will send the nurse in to help you.’ 

As he closed the door behind him she felt the whole room 
swing into focus, as a scene does after a heavy blow. The 
little secret meanings were all gone. It was just a room. 

New Orleans. 
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Wide awake, wide awake, 
Over the snow 

The wondering shepherds 
Passed to and fro. 

But someone lay quiet,— 
The Lord of them all! 
The cold light came stealing 
Into his stall. 


(Wide awake, wide awake, 
Christ Lord be Thou ! 
For all homeless children 
We cry to Thee now !) 


Swift of wing, swift of wing, 
All through the night 

The Princes of heaven 

Came to Love's light. 

He, only, was weary 

Whom angels confess ; 

The Lord of creation 

Knew loneliness ! 


(Son of God, Son of God, 
Christ Lord we pray 

Send help to Thy children 
Who faint by the way !) 
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Bright the star, bright the star 
Over his bed ; 

The wayfaring Wise Men 

Saw where it led. 

The Child who was homeless 
And tired in the hay 

Slept on through earth’s darkness, 
And dreamed of heaven's day. 


(Star of God, star of God, 
Shine on our night ! 
Bring all poor wanderers 
Home to the Light !) 
VERA I. ARLETT. 
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MR. MITCHELL AND THE ARCHBISHOP. 
BY A, A. W. RAMSAY. 


Ons afternoon in July in the year 1668 the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews had just entered his coach at the head of the 
Blackfriars Wynd, when a man thrust his head and arm in at 
the window and fired a pistol in his face. The bullet missed 
its mark: it struck instead the outstretched hand of the 
Bishop of Orkney, who was just following the Archbishop 
into the coach. In the crowded street the sound of the shot 
made everyone turn. Someone cried out, ‘ There’s a man 
killed !” Someone else replied : ‘It is but a Bishop.’ At 
this the agitation calmed. The assassin crossed the street 
without anyone laying a finger on him, passed down the 
Wynd, and entered a house. There he changed his clothes 
and left in a different guise ; and disappeared for six years 
from the knowledge of men. 

The Archbishop himself, cringing and shaking, carried the 
news of the attempt to the Privy Council, which at that 
time ruled Scotland in the name of the King but really by 
the will of the Duke of Lauderdale. His tale brought panic 
there. The Archbishop today, myself tomorrow: was the 
thought in each man’s mind. Within an hour or two an 
offer of 5,000 merks for the discovery of the murderer, and 
a free pardon to whoever might betray him, was published. 
A raking search of the city was conducted. Nothing was 
found: no one claimed the reward or the pardon. The 
excitement died away, and gradually men forgot it. 

But not so the Archbishop. He had seen Murder looking 
in at the window. The thought of that hateful face, for 
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one unforgettable moment thrust close to his, never left 
him. It was waiting for him at every corner. He never 
passed down a narrow street or entered a darkened room 
without the fear that he might see it again. 

The temper of the crowd which witnessed the attempt 
had been but too clearly revealed. He knew that in all 
broad Scotland, there was scarcely a hand that would be 
raised to save his life, or a heart that would pity him. For 
he was, to the Scottish people, the embodiment of the evil 
force that was draining away their life-blood. The land’s 
foreign trade was dead, her domestic trade almost stagnant, 
she was loaded with taxes which were squandered on 
English wars or the King’s mistresses in London, her fisheries 
were ruined, her borough-towns stripped of their rights and 
steeped in debt, their officials corrupted, or, if they were 
honest, dismissed, her church destroyed and an alien religion 
forced upon her, her gentry crippled with a nagging system 
of fines, and all the most intelligent, most courageous, and 
most independent of her people driven by persecution to 
exile or fanaticism: while of her ancient national liberty 
scarcely a vestige remained: a Parliament packed and 
gagged, law-courts corrupted and browbeaten. For all this 
misery, the people believed, James Sharp was the first cause. 
He was the man who had been entrusted with the negotia- 
tions when the King was restored: and for his personal 
advantage he had betrayed the country, betrayed the Kirk, 
and, with the Englishman Clarendon, had induced the King 
to take the fatal step by which an Episcopalian Church was 
established in Scotland. Since then he had been, they 
believed, the moving spirit in every measure of persecution 
passed against his old associates. And their belief was not 
wrong: Sharp was cautious, he kept himself in the back- 
ground ; but his influence was always cruel, for he was a 
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coward ; and when, two years before, a part of the suffering 
country had been driven to a revolt, Sharp and Rothes had 
had for a few months a free hand, and had revelled in an 
orgy of bloodshed and terrorism. He was hated throughout 
Scotland as the devil himself, and if he had not known this 
before, he knew it now. 

He was a man like a rat, with his red-rimmed eyes and 
long pointed nose that always seemed ready to twitch at 
the tip ; and like a rat he turned in his fear and bit. The 
meanest of the persecuting measures were always of his 
devising. He it was who set the ‘ curates,’ the Episcopalian 
ministers, to spy on their congregations; he it was who 
later originated that most insanely destructive measure ever 
devised by a bankrupt government, when a horde of 6,000 
savage Highlanders were turned loose to plunder the unarmed 
and helpless people of the West. Even his associates in 
office despised him while they used him, and sneered at 
him behind his back if they were not insolent to his face. 

Six years passed: and one day the Archbishop saw the 
Face he was looking for again. He was driving through 
Edinburgh and passed a little bookseller’s shop. The shop- 
man came out to watch him go by. Sharp knew the man ; 
sick and trembling he sank back in the coach, and no sooner 
had he reached home than he sent off his brother with two 
armed serving-men to the shop. Mr. James Mitchell was 
arrested and haled before the Council. 

The Council, it would appear, were sceptical at first. 
They knew the Archbishop for a coward, they distrusted 
his hysterical terrors, and they could hardly proceed against 
the fellow on no better grounds than the memory of a face 
seen for one moment six years before. But Mr. Mitchell 
played into their hands. 


He was, it seems, a clever, nervous, excitable young man 
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of poor family who had early identified himself with the 
cause of the persecuted church. He had tried to become a 
minister, but it is uncertain whether he was ever actually 
ordained, though he seems to have preached at times, and 
had been tutor in the family of a Presbyterian gentleman. 
He joined the Pentland rising in 1666, and took part in all 
that pitiful campaign, the endless marching in wintry rain 
that never ceased, the last desperate hopeless fight, and the 
merciless reprisals that followed. Perhaps the sight of his 
friends hanged, tortured and sold as slaves sent him finally off 
his balance. At any rate he conceived himself to have a duty 
to rid the world of the Archbishop of St. Andrews. He 
bought a pistol, lay in wait for the episcopal coach, and with 
an almost complete disregard for his own safety made his 
attempt in one of the main thoroughfares of Edinburgh. 
Possibly his failure and his escape, both quite unexpected, 
restored him to sanity. At any rate, he seems to have lived 
a peaceable and law-abiding life thereafter. He preached 
no more, but set up in the book-trade, and kept quiet. 

He had not abandoned his Presbyterian principles, how- 
ever. And he admitted at once that he was the same Mr. 
James Mitchell who had taken part in the Pentland rising 
and been exempted from the general pardon after its sup- 
pression. This was enough for the Council to proceed on. 
Besides, the prisoner’s attitude was encouraging : he seemed 
to have very little reticence about his own affairs. We 
cannot tell how the Council tackled him : in the end, how- 
ever, he was taken into a private room by the Earl of Rothes, 
‘who had warrant from the Lord Commissioner and Secret 
Council.” Rothes was an unscrupulous rogue, a big man 
with a beefy red face ‘ always either drunk or sick,’ as Burnet 
remarks, but able when he so desired to assume a genial, 


friendly manner that won folks’ confidence. He promised 
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Mitchell solemnly that if he would confess that he was the 
man who fired at the Archbishop, his life should be safe ; 
and Mitchell confessed it. 

On the following day he retracted his confession. Perhaps 
he learned that though his life would not be forfeited, the 
Council intended to condemn him to lifelong imprisonment 
and the loss of his right hand. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
he was allowed to see his lawyer, and learned from him that 
there was no evidence against him, that except on his own 
confession nothing whatever could be proved against him, 
and that by Scots Law no man can be compelled to give 
evidence against himself. At any rate, he retracted his 
confession, and there was nothing more to be done. There 
was not a tittle of evidence against him. He was brought 
up for trial, but even the Privy Council had not the face to 
produce the Archbishop’s six-year-old memory as evidence, 
No other evidence was found ; and after vainly waiting for it, 
the judge, with the consent of the Lord Advocate, was forced 
to declare ‘ the diet deserted ’—that is, that the trial must be 
abandoned. In the normal course of legal procedure, 
Mitchell would now have been released; but the Arch- 
bishop could not agree to this ; and accordingly the Council 
remitted him to imprisonment for life. The loss of his 
right hand, however, was not carried out after all: Rothes, 
who was not without flashes of good-nature, asked, ‘ How 
shall he wipe his breech then ?’ and turned the matter aside 
with his brutal laugh. 

So Mitchell was locked in the Tolbooth, but in the follow- 
ing year he made an attempt to escape which nearly succeeded, 
and threw the Archbishop into a fresh panic. To pacify him 
the Council took up the case again. Mitchell was brought 
once more before them, and asked if he would adhere to 
his confession. He refused. They bade the executioner 
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bring in the Boot, and asked him if that would change his 
mind. He answered them: ‘ My lords, I confess that by 
torture you may cause me to blaspheme God, as Saul did 
compel the saints; you may compel me to speak amiss of 
your lordships, to call myself a thief, a murderer, a witch 
or warlock, and what not, and then pannel me upon it ; 
but if you shall, my lord, put me to it, I here protest before 
God and your lordships that nothing extorted from me by 
torture shall have any force in law against me or any other 
person whatsomever. But to be plain with you, my lords, 
Iam so much a Christian that whatever your lordships shall 
legally prove against me, if it be a truth, I shall not deny it ; 
but on the contrary, I am so much of a man and a Scotsman, 
that I never held myself obliged by the law of God, nature, 
or the nation, to become mine own accuser.’ 

‘He hath the devil’s logic and sophisticates like him !’ 
cried Hatton, the treasure-depute, and bade them bring up 
the Boot. The executioner asked which leg he should take ; 
the Council bade him take either, and he took the left ; 
but Mitchell said, ‘Take the best of the two, for I freely 
bestow it in the cause,’ and himself put in the right. After 
this they gave him nine strokes, questioning him the while. 
In the end he fainted, but they got no word out of him, 
either against himself or against others. 

They sent him back to the Tolbooth ; but men have often 
escaped from the Tolbooth. So next year they sent him 
to the Bass, to watch the sea and the gannets. No man ever 
escaped from that prison. ‘ Safe as a thief in the Bass,’ was 
a proverb. The Archbishop was as safe as if Mr. Mitchell 
was in his grave ;_ but the Archbishop would never be easy 
as long as Mr. Mitchell was alive. Moreover, the Arch- 
bishop’s influence was growing. Things were going ever 
worse with the government of Scotland. As their efforts 
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to enforce an iniquitous system resulted only in the increased 
misery of the country and lawlessness of the people, they 
became steadily more savage in their methods. The few 
men of the Scottish nobility who held to a measure of honour 
and decency were gone. Moray, the best of them, was 
dead ; Tweeddale and Kincardine had lost their influence ; 
Cassilis, the stanch Presbyterian, kept to his castle in the 
West. Lauderdale, the High Commissioner, had lost the 
last traces of his self-respect. His plans to raise a Scottish 
army which was to be the tool with which Charles should 
restore absolutism in England had failed, because the Scots 
would not serve in his army, and he was losing his favour 
with the King. He became steadily more ruthless, partly 
to revenge himself on the people who had failed him, partly 
in a desperate last effort to ingratiate himself with the King. 
Now was the moment for Sharp to get his heart’s desire. 

In January 1678 Mr. Mitchell was again brought back to 
Edinburgh. He had been four years in prison, without a 
trace of legal authority for his detention. But the Council 
had determined to end the matter now. 

The only possible chance of convicting him was to produce 
the confession which he had made four years before. The 
situation stood thus: if the confession did not stand, then 
there was no evidence against the prisoner, and he ought to 
be released ; but on the other hand, if the confession did 
stand, it carried with it the promise of life, so he could not 
be hanged ; and the Archbishop would not be pacified until 
hanged he was. They could, however, get round this 
difficulty. They could produce the confession, and deny 
that any promise had been given. Mitchell had only his 
own word against theirs, and of course the courts would 
accept the statement of the government against that of the 
accused. There was as a matter of fact incontrovertible 
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evidence on Mitchell’s side: there was the entry in the 
Privy Council Register, where it was expressly stated that 
Mitchell only made his confession after getting “ assurance 
as to his life.’ But Mitchell could not get at the Privy 
Council Register nor could his lawyers obtain access to it, 
so it was safe enough. 

So it seemed. But something went wrong. For many 
years Sir Archibald Primrose had been Clerk to the Privy 
Council, and at first had been in the confidence of Lauder- 
dale and his friends. Recently he had come to be on bad 
terms with them; and as Hatton, Lauderdale’s brother, 
coveted the post for some friend of his own, Primrose was 
dismissed. He copied the pages of the Council Register 
containing the promise made to Mitchell, and supplied them 
to the prisoner’s counsel. 

Already things were going none too well. The govern- 
ment had taken the precaution of packing the jury—‘ ane 
assysse of souldiers under the King’s pay, and others who 
as they imagined would be clear to condemne him.’ But 
the temper of the country was very bad ; had the trial taken 
place on Mitchell’s first arrest, it might have passed with less 
notice ; but by the way in which the affair had been allowed 
to drag on for four years, the illegal detention and torture 
of the prisoner, and the persistent vengefulness of Sharp, the 
whole nation had come to hear of it and now followed the 
proceedings with rapt attention. There was a dangerous 
spirit abroad : instead of eighteen years’ persecution having 
put down Presbyterianism, it had only provoked greater 
resistance, and conventicles were now held, not merely in 
the ‘ Wild West ’ but all over the Lowlands and even in many 
Highland districts. The last measures of the government, 
especially that which placed the collection of fines on re- 
cusants in the hands of private individuals, had roused violent 
VoL. 160.—No. 960. 49 
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resentment owing to its abuses. It was said that the Duke 
of Atholl made £1,900 in one week out of the fines of 
recusants, while the Crawfords of Ardmillan made a regular 
income for many years by fining the innocent and taking 
bribes to let the guilty go free. At first the recusants had 
been mostly the poorest classes, but now among their ranks 
were found more and more men of position, noblemen, 
gentry, provosts of large towns. Revolutionary catch- 
words were passing about : ‘ Go back to ’41 !’ 1 and ‘ Blue- 
cap for me!’ In such circumstances, Primrose’s action was 
most inopportune. 

The government could only counter it by claiming that 
the Privy Council Register was the private property of the 
King, and could not be produced as evidence in a court of 
law; and the court accepted this. It was considered 
necessary, however, to call all the leading members of the 
government as evidence to counteract the effect of Prim- 
rose’s statement. They went into the witness-box, all the 
great men, Lauderdale the Lord Commissioner of Scotland, 
Rothes the Chancellor and Hatton the Treasurer, Sharp the 
Primate of the Scottish Church, and solemnly they swore 
that they had never promised Mitchell his life. ‘My lord,’ 
cried the prisoner to Rothes, ‘remember the honour of 
the family of Lesley !_ Mind how ye took me by the hand 
and said, “‘ Jacobe, man, confesse, and as I am Chancellor of 
Scotland, ye shall be safe in life and limb.”’ Rothes said 
nothing. Nicoll Somerville, the prisoner’s counsel, accused 
Sharp to his face of lying. The Archbishop fell into a fearful 
passion, storming and swearing he had never promised. 

1 This refers of course to the complete democritisation of the Scottish 
Parliament by the Covenanters in 1641, when ministers were made 


responsible to Parliament and the middle classes given the predominant 
power in politics. ‘ Blue-cap’ is the Blue-bonnet, the common name 


of the Lowland peasant. 
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" The misfortune was, that few there but they believed Nicoll 
better than the Archbishop,’ commented Fountainhall to 
his diary. Primrose, leaving the court after the trial, gave 
way to an outburst of evil exultation to Bishop Burnet, it 
was the greatest glory of his life, he said, he had seen his 
four greatest enemies, by his deed, swear the damnation of 
their own souls. ‘I told him that was an expression fitter 
for a devil than a Christian,’ said Burnet. 

Lauderdale laughed at it all, he who had said twenty years 
ago that he would swear a cart-load of false oaths to keep 
his places. ‘Let Mitchell glorify God in the Grassmarket,’ 
was his comment. ‘And so,’ Fountainhall ‘noted, ‘ they 
hunted this poor man to death, a prey not worthy of so 
much pains, trouble and obloquie as they incurred by it ; 
and some of their oune friends and wellwishers desired they 
had never dipt in it . . . for it made a wonderful noice in 
the country, who generally believed the law was streatched 
to get his neck streatched.’ 

So they marched the little shopkeeper, with his lame leg, 
down to the Grassmarket and hanged him: and the ghost 
that had haunted the Archbishop so long was laid at last. He 
could forget Mr. Mitchell. But other people did not. 
Mitchell’s crime was forgotten ; but not his wrongs. 

On a summer evening of the following year a group of men 
were waiting on the edge of alonely moor in Fife. They were 
weary and downcast : they did not know whattodo. They 
were plain, honest, simple fellows who had been driven to 
madness by persecution, and had screwed themselves up to do 
a desperate deed of violence. The official whose duty it was 
to enforce, in this district, the laws against recusants, was 
one of the worst of his kind : not content to carry out the 
cruel laws to the letter, he had run a reckless course of 
violence and corruption. The men who had seen their 
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property wantonly destroyed, their friends dragged off to 
prison, and their women insulted, had at last decided to 
waylay him as he rode home and kill him. They had laid 
all their plans, only to find that he was warned, and had 
taken another road home. Now they stood disconsolate, 
wondering what to be at. For what they knew, their 
proposed victim had their names, and was ready to denounce 
them: they might have ruined themselves for nothing. 
At this moment, a lad came up breathless and told them 
that at the village a couple of miles off he had seen the 
carriage of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, just setting off 
to cross Magus Muir. 

They looked at one another: the same thought was in 
every mind. The Lord had delivered him into their hands ! 

One of them stood aside. David Hackston of Rathillet, 
the only gentleman in the party, had an old private quarrel 
with the Archbishop. He said he would have nothing to 
do with killing him, lest men should say he was satisfying 
his private revenge. As for the others, he would not say 
yes or no to their plans. They rode on, and Hackston 
followed them. 

Midst of the moor they came up with the coach. The 
sight of a band of armed men approaching was enough to 
rouse the alarm of the little party. The Archbishop cried 
to the coachman to drive on, and the fellow, whipping up, 
sent the coach lumbering and staggering over the rutty 
track. The assassins galloped after it, shouting to the driver 
to stop. The mounted servant, who rode behind, stopped 
and discharged his musket at them: the shot went wide, 
and they came up with him, wrested his weapon from him, 
and pulled him from his horse, but did him no harm: he 
was not their quarry. They had been out all day, and their 
little country nags were tired. The coach gained on them. 
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Only one man who had a swift horse drove in his spurs 
and dashed after them: he gained on the coach. ‘ Drive, 
drive, drive !’ screamed the Archbishop, and the coachman 
lashed his horses onwards. But the swift rider drew level 
with them, knocked the postilion from his saddle, and cut 
the traces. The coach stood still. The others came up and 
someone cried in at the window, ‘ Repent, Judas, and come 
out!” The Archbishop only crouched in his corner chatter- 
ing with terror. 

They bade him come out, but he would not. Their leader 
made him a speech, protesting solemnly that they acted 
from no personal hatred, but because he was ‘ the avowed 
opposer of the gospel and kingdom of Christ and a murderer 
of his saints, whose blood you have shed like water’ ; and 
especially Mr. James Mitchell. He answered only, ‘ Gentle- 
men, save my life and I will save yours.’ ‘ To save our lives 
is not in your power,’ they answered. He offered them all 
the money he possessed. ‘Thy money perish with thee,’ 
answered the leader. Someone fired into the coach again. 

Fy, fy, I am gone!’ cried the Archbishop. But he was 
not si and they were not to be deceived again. ‘I know 
you will save my life, I will come out,’ said the old man, 
cringing to them piteously. He came out. His daughter 
was on her knees, crying to the murderers to spare him. 
He saw Hackston of Rathillet sitting on his horse, apart, 
and crept towards him on hands and knees. “ Sir, I see you 
are a gentleman, you will protect me | 1’ 

*T will not lay a finger on you,’ said Hackston, and rode a 
little farther off. 

After that, slowly and awkwardly, because they were not 
accustomed to the use of arms, they killed the Archbishop. 
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I AND MY WIFE ISABEL. 
BY NUGENT BARKER. 


Onk evening in late September, I and my wife Isabel were 
walking the six miles from Mullington to Froon, over the 
Mendip Hills, and my old bones were beginning to tell on 
me. Silence, and a mingling of each other’s thoughts (a 
power created by the twilight, no less than by years of 
matrimonial bliss) had long ago fallen between us ; we could 
still hear the parson’s voice, and now it seemed to roll and 
rise and sink appropriately over the sombre hills and dales ; 
for I must tell you that we had been to a friend’s funeral, 
and could still see the graveyard lying out under the three 
yews as darkly as the church floor under the roof; and 
could still smell the tinkling flock of sheep in the lane as 
the mourners flowed out like a black river through the 
lichgate when all was said and done. Some of these people 
had walked back with old Mercer, to the bakemeat and the 
wine, others had hurried home to their firesides, but I and 
my wife Isabel had taken the lonely road to Froon. 

There was no escaping from its loneliness when the mist 
began to hide the eastern plain, for then we could see no 
spark, no spire, no drift of smoke in the landscape below us, 
and clearly enough we seemed to hear the parson’s voice 
presiding at the burial of the world. The clouds assembled 
about the hill-tops; and I started thinking of our house 
at Froon, its windows shuttered and its curtains drawn in 
sympathy for our departed friend ; and my thoughts dwelt 
for a moment on our lodger, Bidolack (we like to turn an 
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extra coin wherever possible) ; and presently the black hill 
running on our left hand fell away, and westwards I could 
see the final flush above the Plain of Somerset, and a streak of 
red on the estuary of the Severn. 

As darkness stole into the Mendip Hills, so did the note 
of a bell steal into the darkness; but so gradually, that 
we could not tell when day was gone, nor silence broken. 
At first I thought of the sheep and their tinkling bells outside 
the church at Mullington: then I heard the trotting of a 
horse behind me: my wife Isabel looked back, and so did 
I: and there we stood until the Morrisons pulled up and 
offered us a lift to Froon. 

We heard the note of unction in their voices : What were 
the flowers like? Did old Mercer cry? Their feeble lamp 
shone down on us, and in its glass I saw my long face 
hideously distorted. 

The horse was lame, and I began to fear that its capricious 
clatter might destroy the harmony of my surroundings 
that till now had charmed me on the road that runs from 
Mullington to Froon. 

Once, indeed, my peaceful thoughts were rudely shattered 
by that brat, young Barney Morrison, who sat at the back 
of the vehicle with his mother and my wife Isabel. ‘ Why 
don’t these people buy a trap of their own ?’ he demanded, 
lifting his half-witted leer to the sky. I took no notice of 
the child, beyond glaring at him once over my shoulder. 

At length we dropped towards the plain, and there we 
left the Morrisons and walked to Froon. The track we 
followed in the darkness trickled out from stunted grass and 
boulders in the foothills; thence it travelled eastwards, 
gathering lights and shadows on the way, until it reached 
the flaring Market Place at Froon, with our old, stately 


mansion in the corner. 
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We climbed up to our richly-ornamented door by steep 
and narrow steps. I knocked and knocked again, im- 
pressively, and it was opened by our servant-maid, who 
bore the foreign name of Filippina. We saw her for a 
moment in the Market light before we walked into our 
panelled dining-room, where massive pictures hung upon 
the walls—the very pictures that are hanging there to-day. 
I went at once and flung the curtains back and opened the 
shutters and let the Market light into the room. (I do not 
care to burn good oil when the Market Place is busy.) 
Window by window I let the light into the room. I took 
my Prayer Book from the pocket of my overcoat and 
put it gently on the table, and the light from Thomas Dixon’s 
oil-shop fell on it, and I could see the golden cross. 

We heard a cry from Filippina’s room. I started up at 
that, and would have hurried out, had I not caught the 
sound of running footsteps in the hall. I thought: ‘ That’s 
lodger Bidolack,’ and then: ‘He’s at his tricks again !’ 


The fellow had the insolence to stand and sing, outside our - 


door, in his lilting, fruity, tenor voice : 


“O heaven, to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim!’ 


I saw in a mirror the face of my wife Isabel, all puckered up 
with hate. I turned and peered at it, her young face puckered 
up with hate. 

“But what is this?’ I whispered, thunderstruck, yet 
secretly delighted. ‘Do you hate the man?’ 

“I hate the girl!’ she answered, never moving, staring 
for ever at the door. 

Then I knew. It was as I had thought. I saw that all 
was over. In my rage I fought her. She had no chance. 
With blow after blow, I killed my wife Isabel. 
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There was nothing more for me to do just then but to 
leave her where she lay. 

I locked the door behind me. 

I tidied my collar in the dark ; at the end of the passage 
I saw a light under Filippina’s door. 

‘What is this?’ I whispered. ‘Lord preserve us !’ 

She lay shapeless on her bed. I turned her round, and 
saw the death-blood shining on her face. 

‘This is the work of Bidolack,’ I thought, and in a flash 
his song came back to me: 


*O heaven, to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim!’ 


I recognised the words from Hood’s Eugene Aram. ‘ A while 
ago,’ I thought, ‘ how true they were.’ 

‘ And Bidolack ? Oh, well,’ I thought, smiling across the 
bed in Filippina’s shining bedroom, * by now he’s run off 
to the Mendip Hills, and presently the whole of Somerset 
will hunt him for the double crime, led by the look of 
things.’ 

They buried my servant Filippina, and they buried my 
wife Isabel ; and they hunted for my lodger Bidolack, and 
never found him. I have heard that retribution always 
comes to him who deserves it. I wonder. 
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CANOEING HOME. 
R. RAVEN-HART. 


Onty once before had I come across a narrow stream 
branching out of a main river and taking a good current 
with it ; not coming into it as a tributary but leaving it as 
if for an independent existence. Then it had been on a 
German river, and the careful guide-book had duly notified 
me to take the small arm, once a mill-stream but now wheel- 
less and avoiding the weir in the river proper, returning to 
it after a few thousand yards. 

But here I had no guide-book or map, and the little arm 
seemed in no hurry to get back to the river I had left. Still, 
there had been a large arrow on a post at the corner, pointing 
down the arm, and the current on it was not so swift as to 
be dangerous should it be necessary to pull up hastily in 
view of an obstacle. 

The water was clearer than on the main river, definitely 
clearer, showing the river-bed some four or five feet down ; 
and this was sandy, with occasional flat red stones and 
brilliant green weeds, instead of the mud that the river had 
offered me for the past few days. The banks were sandy 
too, baby cliffs a few feet high with water-rat holes, and 
above them flat coarse turf with patches of trees, ideal for 
camping. In the distance it looked as if the banks became 
higher, and there were glimpses of blue-grey forest : 
altogether the little arm seemed a friendly companion. 

It was clearing up, too, the sun getting through the clouds 
and patches of deep blue appearing, and it was already dis- 
tinctly warmer as a result. Round the next bend I even 
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found boys bathing, and began to think of a swim myself, 
especially as I saw that local custom permitted nakedness, 
always vastly more pleasant than a clammy rag round one’s 
loins. They hailed me with the international *‘ Ahoy !’ and 
waved : one swam alongside me for some twenty yards, 
grinning wetly up at me between strokes. 

Soon the promised cliffs appeared, sandstone with pines 
and firs densely above them, and at their foot a sand-beach 
with more naked bathers, girls as well as boys. Several of 
them produced quite passable English on seeing my Red 
Ensign : one skinny boy of about thirteen, ugly but pleasant- 
looking, and in some way vaguely familiar to me, waved 
downstream with ‘See you to-night !’ which suggested a 
camp or something of the sort where I was to find shelter. 

About a mile farther it came into view round another 
bend, a huge array of all sorts of tents, mostly small ones 
for one or two people, and not in military ranks but in a gay 
disorder. There was a landing-stage, and to my surprise I 
found myself expected—the kid had perhaps cut across a loop 
of the river to arrive before me—since I heard a boy on the 
pontoon call up to the tents ‘Here he is! Come along, 
Pierre !’ A sleepy voice answered him—surely I knew that 
voice ?—and a sleepy young giant uncurled himself and came 
down to the raft, grinning a well-known grin; but what 
on earth was Pierre doing here? I felt that there was some- 
thing wrong about it altogether, but his greeting gave me 
no time to search in my mind for it. 

* But what are you doing here, Pierre ?’ I asked, as I took 
his beloved clumsy paw, in greeting and to lift myself from 
the canoe. 

* Waiting for you,’ he replied, in the honeyed growl that 
I knew so well, something between the purr of a lazy lion 
and the whisper of a baby giant. ‘But come on, I’ve put 
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our tent close to the river on purpose’; and we got the 
bow up on the roller and had her ashore in a moment, with 
four or five eager helpers. ‘Leave her there, she'll be all 
right ; and what are you going to wear? Stay as you are, 
or put on something lighter like us ?’ 

I realised then the variety of costume that surrounded me, 
from my own shirt and shorts to the nudity of some who 
had been swimming, but including what seemed to be fancy 
dress from all periods and all countries, with the common 
feature that everything was comfortable and scanty. Pierre 
himself was in thin blue cotton trousers, obviously with 
nothing under them, his upper body bare as I had so often 
seen it when he was at work in the smithy ; but there were 
garments which I thought I recognised as Greek, and what 
might have been Egyptian kilts, and lungyis, and things that 
brought words like pareo and lava-lava to my mind, prob- 
ably incorrectly. As for the girls, I was even more at a 
loss to place their garments : all I could be sure of was they 
looked pleasant to wear and hid littl—and there was little 


that needed hiding from the point of view of beauty, in 


boys or girls. 

I chose to remain as I was for the moment, wondering if 
I should have courage to get into fancy dress later, wondering 
pleasantly also what I should choose. I said something to 
that effect to Pierre as we carried the gear up to the tent, and 
he said ‘ Well, you’ve got a choice, I think we've every sort 
of clothes here except stupid ones.’ I began to ask him 
about the internationality of the camp, since I had heard 
already several languages, but the sight of my tent broke off 
the sentence in my mouth. 

* But, Pierre, that’s my old tent !’ I exclaimed. 

* Of course it is: don’t you remember you sent it to me?’ 


I didn’t, but as I could not remember what had happened 
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to it I left it at that, and put down my sleeping-bag beside 
his blankets. 

“Now come on,’ he said. ‘ We've got the first half of 
the concert, and then supper, and then the second half. And 
then you can stay and talk with people, or we can come back 
here and go to bed and talk.’ 

“Concert ?’ I asked vaguely. 

“Yes; and you're in luck, you who like the old stuff— 
to-night there’s nothing but Bach and people like that ; but 
parts of it aren’t so bad either.’ 

We went together, Pierre lurching into me in his annoying, 
adorable way : he never could walk straight, any more than 
a puppy can. The whole population of the camp seemed to 
be assembled in a natural auditorium, grass slopes backed by 
pines, and we had hardly slipped into the places eagerly made 
for us before the little orchestra arrived. As Pierre had said, 
it was ‘ Bach and people like that’: to be exact, it started 
with the first Brandenburg, with the original scoring and 
not spoilt by arrangement. 

When the last movement gloriously ended Pierre stretched 
himself: ‘That’s one of the things I like,’ he said con- 
descendingly. 

*But do you always have music like this ?’ I asked. 

‘Lord, no! Other nights they give us jolly stuff—not 
that that wasn’t jolly, but you know what I mean—and 
there’s always lots of other things to do if you don’t like it : 
you can go and hear the plays, or you’ve got the library, or 
there’s a girl who reads aloud jolly well, or . . .’ 

“Yes, and lots of us act the plays too, and we have to 
rehearse,’ broke in a smaller voice from the other side of me. 
It was my skinny friend of that afternoon, first herald of the 
camp: again the feeling of familiarity worried me, the 
sensation that I ought to know him exceptionally well. 
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* Yes, or lots of us play too,’ said Pierre rather proudly—I 
remembered his love of the flute. ‘ And that takes up time 
as well; and then sometimes we give the concerts. And 
thea . 

A hush stopped him, the music was about to begin again, 
a boy having joined the players. He sang something I had 
never heard before : Bach obviously, an air adding itself to 
a fugal complication when it appeared that no other melody 
could possibly be added, and yet when added at once realised 
to be that for which the whole complex had been waiting 
as its solution. 

‘What on earth was it?’ Iasked. A tall quiet girl on the 
grass in front of us turned to reply : ‘ That’s from one of 
the lost cantatas—didn’t you know they had been found? 
They’re doing them all little by little: I’m in the chorus, 
but of course they don’t use girls’ voices for the cantatas.’ 
It was curious that Pierre seemed to understand her, although 
she was speaking German ; and when I thought of it, surely 
Pierre had spoken French and the kid English? Again a 
wave of confusion swept up in my mind, and always in a 
corner of it lurked that feeling of something wrong about 
Pierre’s presence here at all. 

To push it away I asked the boy hisname. ‘Me? Why, 
John, of course’: he seemed surprised, as if I should have 
known the name, especially as being also my own. ‘ And 
do you act?’ I asked. 

“Yes, but what I’m really keen on is sculpture : I’ve been 
working in clay all this year, but I shall start on stone pretty 
soon now. You must come and see my things to-morrow : 
anyhow, you'll be more with me than anyone else all the 
time you're here, until you decide what to be, I mean.’ 

There were a whole crowd of questions that I wanted to 


ask all at once: why decide? why ‘be’ anything ? why 
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link with him especially ? why not with Pierre ? why with 
anyone ? why stay at all? Which question I actually did 
ask I have no idea, since his reply would have fitted any : 
‘it just happens like that’ he said confidently. 

Pierre nudged me in the ribs, of course far harder than he 
intended. ‘Don’t worry now,’ he said. ‘* We'll talk it over 
later on. The kid doesn’t know how to explain things. 
Here’s the last piece coming, anyhow, and then we'll have 
supper.’ 

The music did not start, however : instead the leader came 
forward and instructed us. ‘ Oh, fine !’ said a German voice 
behind me: ‘Canons!’ We sang the Bach two-part ‘In 
dulci jubilo’, left against right; and the French ‘ Frére 
Jacques ’, the four parts of which chased each other long after 
the conductor had signalled the end, amid laughter ; and 
then the superb Hayes six-part “ Ubi sunt gaudia ’, the little 
orchestra splitting up into six groups and coming down 
to lead us, and many of the audience producing flutes 
or flageolets to help. Pierre cursed: his flute was in the 
tent. 

After that we broke up, making for supper. On our way 
up the slope I discovered the programme on a tree-trunk, 
and read for the second part the Haydn ‘ Emperor’ quartet 
and the Ninth Symphony. My face fell : the German girl 
who was still with us asked ‘ What’s up? You’re not mak- 
ing that face over Haydn are you?” 

‘No,’ I said; ‘but the Ninth—couldn’t one slip away 
before that endless choral part starts ?’ 

She smiled. ‘Wait and see, maybe it won’t seem too 
endless the way we do it. By the way, I’m Grete: what's 
your name ?’ 

‘John, like me,’ put in the kid before I could reply. 

‘Well, John, don’t worry about the Ninth yet, there’s a 
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catch in it—and there’s a surprise in the Haydn for you 
too. See you again after supper.’ 

Pierre and I and the boy sat side by side, at a long bare 
wooden table. ‘We all take turns to wait, you know,’ 
explained Pierre ; ‘and we all take a turn in the kitchen, 
too, although there are some people that stay there all the 
time because they like it—same as some always stop in the 
orchestra and I work mostly in the smithy. What are you 
going to eat? You can have almost anything, the kitchen’s 
so big and we’re so mixed—me, I’m going to have onion 
soup and civet de liévre and white cheese with cream,’ and 
he grinned up over his shoulder at the girl (she looked 
Japanese) who was waiting on us. I myself went thoroughly 
English with pea soup and roast beef with Yorkshire pudding 
and apple-tart: the kid rather annoyingly duplicated my 
order. Pierre drank red wine, the kid and I water: I had 
half a mind to ask for beer, but I didn’t want him to copy 
me again. There must have been an English cook in that 
kitchen ; and when English people take the trouble to cook 
they can beat the world at their own dishes. 

After the meal we smoked, Pierre miraculously producing 
Caporal Bleu, which I had not seen since leaving France : I 
was glad to see that the kid did not smoke—in some un- 
definable way I felt responsible for him. 

At the auditorium we found Grete again, and settled 
down; and I got my surprise—they played two more 
variations which I had never heard. Grete beamed at my 
astonishment: ‘Who wrote them? Why, Papa Haydn 
himself, of course!’ I had no time to ask how or when or 
where they had been discovered, nor why a man of twenty- 
seven or so had turned towards her from a couple of rows 
farther down the slope with a half-annoyed, half-laughing 
“Not so much of the “ Papa,’’ young lady !’ 
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I had expected her to leave us for the Ninth, since she had 


said she was in the chorus, but she sat on and refused any 
explanation. The orchestra grew to full strength for the 
first time, and a new conductor appeared, welcomed with 
real enthusiasm. I asked his name, but the kid apparently 
thought I had asked who was the composer: before I had 
time to put him right or ask Grete his baton was already 
lifted—I had the idea that I had seen him somewhere, though 
he looked too young to be famous. 

I suppose everyone loves the Ninth as far as the entry of 
the ‘ big’ tune. It is only when the soloists and chorus start 
up that one feels that Beethoven must have said to himself, 
‘Well, now I’ve got all these people here I suppose I must 
write something for them to sing,’ and did so, at boring 
length ; but, I suddenly exclaimed to myself, where are 
they ? Surely they aren’t going to do the Ninth without 
voices ? 

My second promised surprise soon followed : when that 
great tune had been meditatively stated by cellos and basses, 
and taken up by the listening orchestra, the conductor swung 
us to our feet, and we sang the ‘Ode to Joy,’ in all the 
languages of the earth and yet understanding one another. 
Incredulously, I found that I knew the words—in what 
language I have no idea—and not only the three well-known 
verses but also the forgotten last one, the ‘ Freedom from the 
chains of tyrants’ verse ; but by now I was not singing, my 
throat was giving me trouble ever since Pierre had grinned 
at me and patted my shoulder (gently, for him) as we started 
the second verse about ‘ eines Freundes Freund.’ What the 
orchestra was doing I could not coldly judge: there seemed 
to be a piling-up of climax on climax of counter-melody, 
and we seemed to be thousands singing—even the ‘ millions’ 
of the text seemed hardly an exaggeration. 

Vot. 160.—No. 960. $0 
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I had to take Pierre’s arm to find my way out afterwards 
since I was ashamedly blinded by tears. Grete consoled 
me: ‘Don’t worry,’ she said. ‘No one will notice it. 
People are often like that at first.’ 

When we were again in the tent, I in my sleeping-bag and 
Pierre rolled up in his blankets, I was still too moved to do 
more than lie still for a time, his right arm pillowing my 
neck and my right hand clasping his left one on his chest, 
so that the reliable beat of his heart and the steady rise and 
fall of his calm breathing soothed me. 

I dragged myself at last out of the hypnotic doze into which 
I was being calmed. ‘But look here, Pierre,’ I said, ‘I 
don’t understand. What is this place? How do you come 
to be here? That kid: I feel I know him, but who is he? 
And another thing, why is there hardly anyone here over 
forty, and precious few over thirty ? Ought I to be here 
at all? And how long...’ 

A large hand came up round my neck and closed my 
mouth. 

*I should have thought you would have guessed by 
now, Pierre said. ‘ You see, you can be any age you like 
here, only you have to decide, and not go changing about 
all the time. And that kid—don’t you see he’s yourself, the 
boy you left behind when you grew up, come on here ahead 
of you to fix things up for you? and he’ll sort of melt into 
you, and you into him and what he’s doing, when you make 
up your mind what age you want to... 

Pierre’s voice was changing— want to be careful or you 
might break a rib, if you ’"—nausea, a noise of rushing in my 
ears—‘ one, two; one, two; one, two’ rhythmically— 
again nausea, again that noise as if of waves—the realisation 
that Pierre was drowned eight years ago—another voice 
‘coming round, I believe I saw his eyelids ’—that counting 
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again, and a rhythmic pressure with it, forcing me to breathe 
— Yes, he is! Hello! Hello !’ so insistently that I lifted 
glued eyelids to see an unknown face close to mine. 

‘ That’s great !_ Go easy with the movements now, Paul ! 
How are you feeling? Don’t you remember you capsized 
on that tree-trunk just below the bridge ?. We've got your 
boat, and all the gear, but it took us a good ten minutes 
to bring you round. How do you feel? Do you want 
anything ?’ 

‘Yes—I want’ (my own voice, barely recognisable) 
‘want to go—back home’. 

‘Sure! You were at the “Lamb” last night, weren't 
you? We'll get a car in a jiffy and have you in bed there : 
you're quite right, that’s the best thing.’ 

But it was not what I meant. 
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SAFE-KEEPING. 


Here, where the long wold ends in air, 
To heaven the guns point high. 

And nightly round the brooding stars 
The searchlights paint the sky. 


Now dream in peace both town and farm ; 
The great lights wheel and shake ; 
And England sleeps secure from harm 

_ Because the guns awake. 


All dark beneath the moonless night, 
And silent as the skies, 

On scarp and bluff the ancient camps 
From earth to heaven rise. 


Desert the camps and voiceless now, 
And still these thousand years, 

Where once above each terraced brow 
Stood fast its flinty spears. 


Then safe lay hut and safe lay stall, 
And both in darkness slept, 

Because the sleepless hilltops all 

The peace of England kept. 


Watch long, you sleepless hills, watch long 
To keep the land from fears. 

And may our island peace be strong 
Another thousand years. 


ANTHONY FFETTYPLACE. 
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CAN THESE THINGS BE? 


BY MAUD DIVER. 


I. 


Ir was the evening ‘rush’ hour. The long tube compart- 
ment was crowded to capacity with men, women and 
girls, most of them returning from shops or offices to 
a ‘home’ of some sort; most of them looking dog- 
tired, worried or simply apathetic. The dead hand of 
city life was on them all. Hardly a cheerful face, or a 
spot of colour, lightened their prevailing dinginess. Here 
one caught the flash of a scarlet tie, there a smear of 
carmine, laid on with a lip-stick, or blood-red splashes on 
the nails of an ungloved hand. One cheerful girl, bearing 
a sheaf of daffodils and forsythia, lit up a corner of the 
carriage as if a sunbeam had found its way into the bowels 
of earth. All about her, women hung with parcels, yelled 
at one another, above the clatter of the monster that hurled 
them from station to station. Every man who could spare 
a penny sat absorbing his daily ‘dope’ from the same 
evening paper, the same head-lines, the same blatant adver- 
tisements—teeth and tales and twaddle, insulting to any 
adult intelligence. 

Geoffrey Thorne, looking up from the City page, found 
himself wondering, cynically, what percentage of adult 
intelligence the simplest question paper would reveal in 
that compartment full of semi-educated men and women ? 
Looking from one to the other it occurred to him that he 


had seldom seen a less promising collection of human items. 
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Could some magical ray reveal their hidden thoughts, 
impulses and instincts, would he stand confounded or be 
confirmed in his cynical estimate ? 

The only answer vouchsafed him was a jab of pain through 
his forehead and eyes that killed idle speculation outright. 
These racking headaches were a new infliction. What the 
devil was at work in there? For several days a dull, per- 
sistent ache had been hampering his office work and sharpening 
his temper. But to-night a sword dance was going on inside 
his head ; and to-night of course the car must needs be in 
dock, obliging him to return from the City by tube—a 
martyr confessed. To crown all, he was booked for an 
important dinner at the Gartons, to celebrate the engage- 
ment of pretty Sybil Garton to young Crawley : a long- 
standing business connection cemented by marriage. And 
the girl, worse luck, was his own god-daughter. No 
chance of a last-minute reprieve. Let the swords dance a 
hornpipe in his head, Nesta and the conventions would 
prevail. 

They did prevail. By 7.30—rested and fussed over, and 
dosed into a passing relief—he found himself leaning back 
in a hired car, Nesta beside him, in a new silver-lamé coat 
soothing and patting his knee, enjoying her feminine victory 
and her own happy response to a festive occasion. The 
latest thing in pain-killing pellets had failed to exorcise 
his cynical mood ; but no breath of cynicism tainted his 
deep inexpressive love for her, tested and proved by eight 
years of marriage. There was diversity of temperament 
and taste. There was a lurking disappointment that their 
son had not been followed by a daughter; but she was 
more comrade than mother ; and their union was founded 
on a rock. At this moment, untroubled by nerves, she 
could not be expected to realise the torment of his racking 
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head ; and she was obviously enjoying the accursed party 
in prospect as heartily as he was preparing to hate it. 

In much the same mood—pain deadened by two stiff 
cocktails—he was sitting, half an hour later, at an oval table 
bright with glass and silver and three bowls full of forced 
rosebuds in every shade of pink. 

‘Rather an appropriate touch, I thought,’ murmured 
gentle Mrs. Garton at his elbow, ‘ suggesting our own rose- 
bud, who will bloom with the roses in June.’ 

Thorne ceded a smile to the sentimental fancy of a woman 
whom he liked far better than her prosperous, aggressive 
husband. More assertive than usual Garton looked to- 
night officiating at the other end of the table like a chairman 
at a committee—his favourite réle. 

On Mrs. Garton’s right, sat George Crawley, sallow and 
smooth faced, dispensing as usual a brand of geniality that 
never seemed to ring quite true. His wife, a charming 
woman, had been dead some years; and the unmarried 
sister who lived with him was ably supporting Garton in the 
‘chair.’ As for the Rosebud—pretty enough at “sweet and 
twenty ’ she was already a shade too florid, like her father, 
whom she would presently resemble. She was also, in 
Thorne’s opinion, rather too obviously ‘ decked for sacrifice ’ 
in creamy white and gold, with lilies of the valley on her 
shoulder and a gold fillet in her hair. A fine square emerald 
brooch in antique setting proclaimed itself ‘the gift of the 
bridegroom,’ young Hurst Crawley, who sat beside her, 
looking a trifle distrait for a newly accepted lover. Manners 
and bearing stamped him as the product of a first-rate public 
school ; and he favoured his mother in looks and breeding. 
The Hursts were ‘a cut above’ the Crawleys ; but their 
stately home had gone the way of most stately homes in an 
age of flats and hotels. 
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Opposite the young pair sat Mrs. Garton’s journalist 
nephew, Cecil Mayne, with Nesta—the one distinguished 
looking woman present—in her green and silver, with that 
lift of her head and her face all alight. Mayne was clever 
and amusing ; a refreshing change, no doubt, from a husband 
distracted by headaches and financial worries. 

Oh, damn those daggers in his head! The merciful 
numbness had passed off ; and if this sort of thing was going 
on at intervals, how the devil would he manage to sit through 
dinner? Unobtrusively he abstracted one of Nesta’s 
pellets and washed it down with a full glass of champagne. 
Presently, he felt better; active pain dulled to a numb 
sensation that made him useless even for surface talk. The 
whole table was laughing at some joke he had not heard. 
It must have come from Mayne. He and Nesta were still 
chuckling over it, though the rest had reverted to them- 
selves and each other. Mrs. Garton was deep in talk with 
Crawley. Her niece, on his left, was entertaining Oliver 
Garton, a man whom Thorne instinctively distrusted and 
disliked ; yet he had just accepted a pressing invitation to 
lunch with the fellow next Wednesday at his Club. Why ? 
With Oliver, he was apt to suspect an ulterior motive ; 
always some financial adventure up his sleeve ; but at least 
one could be sure of good food and good wine. 

Thorne himself, glad of a passing respite, sat waiting for 
the next jab of pain, swallowing an excellent dinner without 
gusto, catching phrases here and there from the jangle of 
talk and laughter. 

“Twenty pounds! How perfectly gorgeous! But I’m 
a cormorant, Hurst. You'd better not start spoiling me in 
advance !’ 

That was the Rosebud, feigning reluctance ; ready enough 
to swallow his twenty pounds—and more also, 
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‘Dress circle, Thursday matinée? Good. I'll worry 
round for seats. It’s about time that we had another little 
spree. 

That was Mayne—confound him: ‘A little spree’: 
and the husband safely penned up in the city. Nesta—clearly 
enjoying herself—seemed quite agreeable. And why not? 
The two were very good friends. They had many tastes 
in common. Jealousy about nothing was a mug’s game : 
and at the moment all his faculties were employed in trying 
to keep a hold on himself till the endless meal was over. 

At last— 

There was old Garton toasting the happy pair; young 
Crawley stammering out a few platitudes; drumming of 
knife handles that seemed to be hammering a nerve inside 
his own head. Chairs were pushed back, and with an 
immense effort he rose, as the women trailed out. He was 
aware of Nesta looking towards him, of his own attempt 
to reassure her with some kind of facial contortion. He 
hoped it looked like a smile. 

Thankfully he sat down again and leaned back in his chair. 
Something was happening to him ; something confoundedly 
queer. No sensation at all in head or body. His hands and 
feet felt numb. The men’s faces round the table seemed to 
be slowly drifting away from him. Their voices sounded 
faint, and far off, as if heard through a telephone in poor 
working order. The whole room itself became so strangely 
remote that he could see the whole of it without shifting his 
eyes. Startled and oppressed, he roused himself to shake 
off the delusion ; and discovered, to his horror that he could 
neither speak nor move— 

Suddenly the voices became clearer. Someone cried ‘I 
say, look out! Thorne’s fainted.’ 

An arm was round his shoulders, as he slid from his chair 
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on to the carpet. And there he lay, seemingly in a dead 
faint ; seeing and hearing them all, yet unable to stir a muscle 
or utter a sound. 

Thoroughly frightened, he assured himself that it would 
pass. It did not pass. 

Hands were loosening his collar, mopping his face with 
wet handkerchiefs. 

* Better fetch his wife.’ It was Garton speaking. 

“No. Better bring him round first.’ That was Mayne, 
holding his wrist, feeling for his pulse. ‘J can’t get the 
damned thing. I can’t feel it.” Mayne’s voice was sharp 
with alarm. ‘Can he—can he have gone clean out ?’ 

“Nonsense, man. Get some brandy.’ 

Young Hurst, looking pale and horrified, fetched a flask, 
and a faint hope stirred in Thorne. As the spirit touched his 
lips, he made a desperate effort or fancied that he did—to 
part them and swallow it. Useless. Most of the stuff 
trickled down over his neck ; and the awful thought struck 
at his heart, ‘ Can I be dead—and still aware of it all? No— 
no. It must be a trance.’ He had heard a medical friend 
speak of queer trance conditions, in which consciousness 
remained, yet the patient could neither speak nor move : 
but privately he had not believed a word of it all. And here 
was this horried reality mocking at his scepticism. 

For a blessed interval his senses became blurred ; yet he 
was dimly aware of someone kneeling beside him, of Nesta’s 
voice, faint and shaken— 

‘Oh Geoffrey—Geoffrey—!’ 

He could feel her clinging hard to his hand. Again came 
the nightmare sensation of making a futile effort to return 
her clasp, to assure her that he was alive and well, except 
for this paralysing state of trance. There was Mayne telling 
her now that he had sent for Dr. Farrar—Garton’s family 
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physician, who knew no more than the A.B.C. of medicine : 
the last man he wanted to have messing about him. Yet 
there he lay helpless ; unable even to curse his calamity. 

A voice outside called ‘ Sybil!’ A clear ripple of laughter 
came to his ears. And the effect was as if a bell sounded 
and a curtain went up on the scene of a play. 

He no longer saw Garton’s dining-room, nor heard the 
familiar voices. The scene was a small shabby sitting-room 
unknown to him ; every detail as clear as if he were actually 
at a play. But the players— Only two of them; and 
they were not unknown. 

Heartily he wished they were, when, with a shock, he 
recognised Sybil—her mother’s Rosebud—sitting on the 
knees of a young man, wihio’was not Hurst Crawley, her 
arms round him, her face buried in his neck, her whole 
body shaken with abandonment of grief. 

And there was young Gilbert Crawley—a cousin of 
her accepted lover—patting her shoulder, stroking her hair, 
kissing the nape of her neck. It made Thorne—a shy man— 
feel that he had no business to be intruding on so intimate 
and pitiful a scene. Was this the same girl whom her father 
had pompously toasted not half an hour ago ? 

And what was the fellow saying to her ? 

* Darling, darling, don’t break your heart over it. Where’s 
the earthly good? Let me dry your dear eyes, or you'll give 
away the show, with red rims round them, when you want 
to look your best to-night.’ 

And the girl’s voice came brokenly between her sobs. 

“I don’t want to look my best. I hate the whole thing ; 
making a show of me. I only want you.’ 

He lifted her tear-disfigured face now, and looked into her 
eyes. 


‘Then why did you turn me down ?’ 
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She gulped back her tears and the pretty face hardened. 

‘Gilbert, you know I love you. But what would we live 
on? Dad might turn crusty and give me nothing. He’s 
utterly set on Hurst. I’ve told him parents don’t get a look 
in these days. But if it’s money—they can. And I couldn’t 
live on bread and scrape. I’ve not been reared that way.’ 

Gilbert’s face fell. It was a manlier face than young 
Crawley’s ; and Thorne felt a prick of pity for him—wasting 
honest affection on a worthless girl. 

‘No, you haven’t,’ he ruefully agreed. ‘I'd no right to 
ask you. But I was crazed with wanting you.’ 

He kissed her quivering mouth. ‘Now mop up your 
eyes and see what I’ve brought you, for a—for a wedding 
present.’ 

At that she sat up all eager curiosity, while his fingers 
fumbled with the hasp of a jeweller’s case. 

Opened, it revealed the square emerald brooch that had 
fastened her lilies at dinner: and she drew a breath of 
ecstasy. 

* Oh Gilbert—how gorgeous! But you are a sinner. It 
must have cost a fortune.’ 

‘That’s my affair. It needn’t worry you,’ he said gruffly, 
“so long as you really like it ?’ 

“Like it? I adore it’: and she hugged him again ; 
Thorne looking on against his will. 

His distaste for this ghostly form of eaves dropping was 
intensified by the fact that he not only saw and heard the 
unauthorised lovers, he entered their minds and read their 
thoughts with a terrible clarity. He could see young Gilbert 
in the toils of an unwilling infatuation for a girl he more 
than half despised. He could see the girl’s hidden self; 
little more, at the moment, than a jumble of vanity and 
responsive emotion, while her small, deceitful mind was 
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debating how she could possibly explain her possession of 


_ so valuable a gift as that coveted emerald brooch? He saw 


a light flash within her at the bright idea that she could tell 
Hurst it was from her father, and her father that it was from 
Hurst. 

At that point Thorne made a desperate mental effort to 
shut out the distasteful vision. Mercifully it vanished, 
leaving him puzzled, yet certain that he had beheld an actual 
scene, had entered into actual thoughts outside his ken. 
What a wife for poor young Hurst—a gentlemenly right- 
minded boy, if not a brilliant one. 

And it seemed as if the mere thought of him lifted the 
curtain on yet another scene. 

The room was old Crawley’s study, and Hurst, with his 
back to it, was standing at the window hands in his pockets, 
shoulders hunched—a dogged look about his whole figure. 
At the writing table sat his father, George Crawley, not so 
smooth-faced as he had appeared at the dinner table. His 
eyebrows were drawn together. There were lines of strain 
about his long ugly mouth. This time, to Thorne’s relief, 
he was not trespassing on their thoughts, but he was acutely 
aware of discord and tension between them, of Crawley 
waiting anxiously for his son to speak ; of Hurst, in a state 
of rebellion, maintaining an obstinate silence. 

* Hurst,’ his father said at last, a desperate note in his voice, 
‘are you dead set against this marriage? A smart little 
girl, ready enough, with a handsome settlement. I have 
reasons for asking you to think of it seriously —You won’t 
give in?’ 

No answer from Hurst. The set of his shoulders looked 
as unpromising as ever. And his father, after a painful 
pause, tried again. 

‘My boy, I’m not badgering you to marry against your 
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will for any trifling reason. My reasons for this are so urgent, 
so serious, so—painful that I would rather not be forced to 
speak of them. Won’t you take them on trust and give 
in without more ado ?’ 

At that Hurst swung roung abruptly, and there was 
tragedy in his eyes; a look that reminded Thorne of 
his halting response to old Garton’s florid after-dinner 
oratory. 

“If it’s as bad as all that—if I must—? I must. But it’s 
damned unfair shoving me blindfold into this—this rotten 
marriage. She’s the last girl on earth I would choose. And 
it’s a life sentence—more or less. I’m sorry, Dad, but I do 
feel it’s only fair to let me know what is behind it all ; and 
let me judge for myself. . .’ 

It was a manly speech, manfully spoken ; and it made 
Thorne—a reluctant intruder on family secrets—feel acutely 
sorry for the son. Marriage was difficult enough at times, 
even with the right woman. It must be hell on earth with 
the wrong one. 

But George Crawley, after a painful pause, one hand 
clenched on his paper knife, had begun to speak. 

‘Fred Garton,’ he stated bluntly, “has had me secretly in 
his grip for years—blackmail. He has bled me ruthlessly— 
often a thousand at a time—for an unlawful act that I never 
committed—’ 

Young Hurst looked startled now. ‘Then why, Dad— 
why?’ 

The older man’s mouth worked uneasily. 

“It was an act committed in desperation,’ he said, his 
voice deadened to a curious impersonal tone, ‘ by a friend 
who is dearer to me than myself. But, for some unknown 
reason, suspicion fastened on me. And—well—I couldn't 
bring myself to give him away.’ 
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“Good God!’ broke from Hurst. His face changed 
colour and he sat down abruptly on the far side of the table. 

“Yes, it was a wrench,’ the impersonal voice admitted, 
as if speaking to empty air. ‘But I had the money which 
my friend lacked. Garton named a price for his silence : 
and I let him fancy I was shielding myself.’ 

* But, father, you had no right——’ the boy protested in 
dismay and the older man bowed his head. 

‘That was my crime; a wrong to all of you. But at 
the time I could see nothing clearly except the imperative 
need to save a man who was no criminal from the dire 
result of his desperate act. I could not foresee how ruth- 
lessly Garton would put on the screw.’ 

‘And that’s the father of the girl Jam to marry. She is 
very much his daughter.’ 

Crawley moistened his dry lips. 

“Not in all ways. And Garton has quite a few good 
points. I was up against the hard streak in him, where 
money’s concerned. However, it’s time I came to the 
point. A few months ago we met and talked the matter 
out. I then intimated that I was not the real offender ; but 
that nothing would induce me to give him away. Garton 
seemed impressed : and we reached a compromise—that I 
should persuade you to marry Sybil. He has no son; and 
he likes you. He'll act straightly by you. He’s making a 
handsome settlement on her.’ | 

* And—if I refuse ?’ Hurst queried in a strangled voice. 

“In that case—we’re ruined, the lot of us. I can stand 
the strain no longer.’ 

He simply stated the fact in the same deadened voice that 
curiously intensified its tragic significance. 

The boy planted his elbows on the table and pressed his 
head between his fists. 
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When he lifted it his young face looked years older. 


“You've got me in a vice,’ he said. ‘I can’t refuse. The 


girl and you—I’m bound to go through with it now; and 


perhaps—perhaps—’ he attempted a crooked sort of smile— 
‘it may not be a life sentence? Not many marriages are, 
these days. All the same, it’s damned hard lines.’ 

His father rose and came round to him. 

“It is damned hard lines,’ he echoed and laid a hand on 
his son’s shoulder. ‘ But we're in it, my boy, up to the 
neck. You've lifted a big weight off my mind, if that’s any 
consolation to you.’ 

The boy neither spoke nor moved. He was in tears. 

Thorne who had so far watched and listened absorbed, 
thinking and feeling with each in turn, once more made a 
desperate effort to be rid of the hateful scene, of his own 
undesigned and undesired trespassing on this very private 
affair. 

Mentally he succeeded in closing his eyes against it, so to 
speak, though he could not twitch a muscle of his actual 
eyelids. 

The room and the voices faded away. He returned, as 
it were into the shell of himself lying helpless on the ground. 
How long had he been absent from it? Hours? Minutes? 
Had those long scenes passed in a few seconds, as a long 
dream passes almost at the moment of waking ? 

He was aware again of the dining-room and people moving 
about ; of Dr Farrar kneeling by him fussing at his chest and 
heart with a stethoscope. There were voices talking, but 
they sounded far off, as at the dinner table. They seemed 
to be discussing how he could best be moved home. 

Garton’s voice rang out clearer than the rest. ‘ Moved—? 
Not if there’s the slightest risk. Plenty of room upstairs for 
him and Mrs. Thorne, and a staff of nurses, if required.’ 
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Farrar was agreeing, Nesta was thanking him. He would 
send her home in his car to fetch all necessaries. And 


| Thorne felt a sudden acute distaste for being indebted to a 


blackmailer. 

But, heavens, what was this ? 

The voice of his own definite thought, or Garton had 
lifted that hateful curtain again on yet another scene: a big 
private office in the City, two men in close talk with their 
backs to him leaning over a table and a map. One was 
Garton, the other, his cousin Oliver, a chronic dabbler in 
finance, and speculation. 

He was speaking fluently now, propounding the details 
of a gold-prospecting scheme somewhere in South Africa, 
to be launched by himself and two other men who had local 
knowledge. For a fair start, they wanted a few reliable 
names as shareholders—Garton’s among them; a few big 
investments to impress the smaller fry. 

And while he spoke Thorne entered his mind as he had 
entered the minds of Gilbert and Sybil. It was the mind of 
a rank deceiver. Too clearly Thorne could see how the 
fellow enjoyed wheedling his astute cousin into a bogus 
concern, that would bring in no money except to himself 
and the two men, whose local knowledge was practically 
nil. And there was Garton being roped in to the tune of 
several thousands ; not trusting Oliver, but not supposing 
that he would stoop to crooked dealing with his own cousin. 
Thorne, with his eerie faculty, could see how he was chuck- 
ling at the thought of buying those shares with poor deluded 
Crawley’s hush money ; could see deeper still, with acute 
disgust, that the whole blackmailing affair had been based 
on mere suspicion: a successful piece of bluff, without a 
tag of proof behind it. 

And again—watching the play of thought in Oliver’s 
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mind with unholy fascination—he saw him casting about for 
fresh victims to ensnare. Garton had gone; and he was 
discussing the matter with one of his fellow swindlers, when 
Thorne was startled at the sound of his own name. 

‘Tell you what, I'll approach Thorne, of Thorne and 
Wynyards. I'll ask him to lunch one day next week, and 
dangle my bait. He'll rise fast enough. He wants the 
money ; and he’s got as much business acumen as a guinea 
pig.’ 

The other man laughed. They went out talking, and the 
scene faded away: a poisonous scene that left Thorne 
horribly enlightened and repelled. 

He had actually accepted that invitation to lunch and his 
curiosity had been stirred by cryptic allusions to ‘ doing a 
deal.’ Now he said to himself—and it seemed almost as 
if he spoke the words in his mind : ‘ So that was his hidden 
object ? Always an ulterior motive, I might have known. 
If I’m dead, I can’t go. If I’m alive—this fly won’t be 
wheedled into his parlour.’ 

If I’m dead——? The sudden thought stabbed him like 
one of those knives that had ceased to jab his head. Could 
this be death—this nightmare of too clear seeing? There 
were those who believed that the dead remained aware of 
all that passed on earth. Could they also pierce, through 
shows of good and ill, to the true spirit’s mysteries. Was this 
curse of inner vision to last for ever? Were none of his 
friends or acquaintances leading peaceful and honest lives ? 
Like the touch of a soothing hand, came the thought of 
Nesta, his loyal and loving wife. On her his distracted 
mind could confidently rest. 

And even, as he tried to call up a vision of her face, there 
came to him, like the hiss of a serpent, those few words his 
ear had caught at dinner : ‘ About time we had another little 
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spree.” Another——? Did they make a practice of it? 
Jealousy flared up in him at the thought. Worse: the 
hateful curtain was lifting again on some undesired scene ; 
and with a queer shock, he recognised his own drawing- 
room. 

It was late afternoon; the curtains drawn; only one 
light switched on, and a small spring fire flickering in the 
grate. Two figures stood before it, their backs to him ; 
two unmistakable figures—Nesta and Cecil Mayne. His 
arm was round her, their heads close together. 

‘When, darling—when ?’ 

_ Thorne too clearly caught the urgent whisper ; and her 
answering voice charged with feeling : ‘ Oh Cecil, give me 
time——’ 

What the hell——? 

It was rage, now, rather than jealousy that flamed up in 
Thorne. Deceit, everywhere deceit, the most despicable of 
human failings. Were all human relations built on quick- 
sands? With a resolute inner effort, he banished the dis- 
tracting scene. Tormented to the limit, he would see and 
hear no more. His mind cried out in protest: ‘If this is 
death, this enforced knowledge of things hidden, for God’s 
sake, let me live—and not know——’ 

With all the force that remained in him, he resolved to 
live and not die... . 

Thereupon a merciful darkness fell. Dining-room and 
people vanished from his ken. Perhaps, during the move 
upstairs, he had fainted outright. 

Yet, even that merciful blank was invaded by dream-like 
sensations of a long, long struggle to regain his normal 
faculties of feeling, movement, speech. It was as if he were 
climbing a sandy cliff; his feet slipping back with every 
upward effort ; the sand under them falling away to empty 
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depths. Dread of death, of seeing through ‘the fleshly 
screen’ gained on him, with every downward slide, like 
some physical pursuer. On and up, forward always for- 
ward, he struggled madly, blindly—for years, it seemed ; 
not daring to pause lest the horror seize him again. 

At times he was vaguely aware of people round him, 
known and unknown ; the mean, deceitful, selfish thoughts 
entangling him, as though he were a fly in a spider’s web, 
Now he would win free of them ; now they would gain 
on him, malign and purposeful. Resolutely he shut his eyes 
and mind against them ; resolutely battled up and up : till, at 
last, weak and exhausted, he reached firm foothold : at last 
drew a deep breath—and knew that he breathed, knew that 
he lived again. 

With the knowledge peace descended on him like a bene- 
diction, and lulled him into a deep sleep ; peace until he 
waked—to what? To verify those ghostly glimpses into 
the lives of apparently decent people? To face, in his own 
home, the wreckage of all that made life worth living? 


Il. 

‘Am I alive ?’ 

Geoffrey Thorne heard his own voice ask the foolish 
question ; heard Nesta laugh softly, as her fingers caressed 

“Yes, darling, thank God you are alive. It has been a 
terrible time for us all!’ 

‘A terrible time for me, too,’ he echoed in so strange a 
voice that she asked anxiously, ‘ Did you suffer much, Geoff, 
with your poor head? You were unconscious for days. 
We thought you would never come round.’ And the devil 
inside him whispered, ‘ You wished it, perhaps ?’ 

But he refused to heed. He was alive. They were 
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together in their familiar bedroom. For the moment, that 
sufficed. 

He put up a hand and found hers, pressing it with weak 
fingers that feebly conveyed the emotions at work in him. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I suffered, but not in my head. I wasn’t 
always completely unconscious. I seemed to be battling 
against it, battling for my life. I had fearful dreams. They 
haunt me still.’ 

‘Oh, my poor darling!’ She leaned over now, one arm 
across him, her cheek against his. ‘Don’t let them haunt 
you! This is real. It’s all over now. Sir John Eldon— 
the specialist—says there’s no reason to fear any sort of 
relapse. So shut your mind against dream horrors or you 
might feel afraid to sleep. And good sleep you must have, 
lots and lots of it, for full recovery.’ 

Comforted by her assurance, and physically exhausted, 
he slept and woke and ate and slept again. Whenever he 
awoke, she was there ; and peace flowed through him like 
an incoming tide. In a luxury of self-surrender, that is 
half the secret of convalescence, he obeyed her commands to 
shut out dream horrors ; tried to convince himself that they 
were no more than dreams ; and bent all his reviving will 
power towards recapturing the life he had so nearly lost. 

As soon as he was fit to travel, his doctor prescribed a 
fortnight at the sea. He advised Swanage air; and Nesta 
decided on Lulworth, where she knew of good rooms. 
Favoured by wind and weather, they picnicked in the 
dramatic ruins of Corfe Castle, and spent long days driving 
all over the lovely, various Dorset landscape ; his whole 
being completely detached from the fever and the fret of 
normal business life. Always at the back of his mind 
lurked the thought of Cecil Mayne ; but he said nothing, 
and Nesta only spoke of him once. 
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He had been sent abroad, she said, as correspondent for a 
few weeks. 

‘Has he written?’ Thorne asked casually ; and Nesta 
nodded. 

“I had a letter this morning. Quite interesting. Would 
you like to see it?’ 

She fished it outof her bag ; and there sprang the involun- 
tary thought—would she have shown it to him, if he had 
not asked that casual question ? 

The letter itself inclined him to believe that she would, 
It was a typical man’s letter, chiefly about his own doings. 
He asked affectionately after “ poor old Geoff’ and signed 
himself ‘ Yours ever, C. M.’ a formula that might mean 
everything, or nothing, beyond the friendship, tinged with 
admiration, of which Thorne had long been aware. 

He handed back the letter with a brief comment, * Clever 
fellow, Mayne. He'll get on’: thrust aside the lurking 
doubt, that was probably an insult to both; and by the 
end of two radiant weeks—peace of mind, good air, good 
comradeship—he felt practically his own man again. 


It was their last evening; the car packed ready to start. 
He was sitting on a bench in the sun reading the paper— 
while Nesta bade farewell to her friend the landlady—wishing 
it were not all over, yet pleasantly aware of renewed vigour 
in body and mind. 

Suddenly a name caught his eye—Oliver Garton, in 
connection with some doubtful share-pushing concern : and 
in a flash he recalled that invitation to lunch on the night of 
his collapse. He read on, and found that suspicion had been 
aroused as to the honesty of the promoters; and it gave 
him a queer turn to know that he could supply some inside 
information on that head. But—if one could call it informa- 
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tion, his ‘ dream horrors’ were not dreams, as all that was 
sane and normal in him would fain believe. What about 
the Garton engagement? Odd that Nesta had never 
mentioned it, perhaps not wishing to recall that terrible 
evening. 

When she joined him, he remarked, ‘Isn’t it about time 
that we hunted up a wedding present for Sybil? I ought 
to give her something decent in that line.’ 

Nesta frowned. ‘I haven’t wanted to bother you with 
that,’ she said. ‘ But the engagement is off.’ 

‘Off? Since when?’ His prick of concern had no 
connection with the young people. ‘Who told you?’ 

‘Mrs. Garton wrote soon after we came here. I said 
nothing. It’s not very urgently our affair.’ 

‘It’s not,’ he agreed, uncomfortably aware of an inner 
contradiction. ‘Did she happen to say why ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And you didn’t ask ?’ 

“I never ask embarrassing questions. But I’ve wondered. 
I rather think the engagement was—engineered. As mar- 
riage it wouldn’t have worked ; and I felt sorry for Hurst.’ 

Thorne nodded. He was recalling that scene between 
father and son and the boy’s talk of a life sentence. After 
all, it had been commuted. Why ?—And how about poor 
old Crawley ? Was the whole thing sheer fantasy ? Pro- 
foundly he hoped so: for if not how about the rest ? 

At intervals, driving up to town, tiresome questions 
pestered him. He must know; yet how could he know ? 
Like Nesta, he shunned embarrassing questions. These 
people and their private affairs were not his concern, except 
for one reason—one very urgent reason. 


Here he was at home again, health and spirits renewed ; 
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back in his familiar armchair, windows open to the late 
spring evening. Nesta unpacking upstairs; the Evening 
Standard folded on the table beside him. He had regretted 
leaving Lulworth, the peace and detachment from business 
responsibilities ; but one could not idle in paradise for ever. 

With revived interest in the world’s affairs, he unfolded 
his paper and scanned the headlines that dismally specialise 
in disaster. Turning over to the next page, again the name 
of Oliver Garton sprang to his eye: a headline affair this 
time. The fat was in the fire ; the whole fraudulent business 
shown up; Scotland Yard vainly seeking for the three 
principals, who seemed to have slipped out of the country. 
A nasty knock for George Garton : the chief sinner being 
a cousin bearing his name. And how about his terms with 
Crawley, in view of the broken engagement? Peaceful 
Sensations evaporated. Tiresome questions renewed their 
baleful activity. 

At dinner Nesta spoke of it, stressing her dislike and dis- 
trust of Oliver ; but Thorne said little, preferring pleasanter 
themes. More than ever now, he wished that they had 
stayed another week at Lulworth ; and it lifted his heart 
when Nesta said the same thing, later in the evening, as they 
went upstairs to bed. 


Next day, on his return from the City, she had a tale for 
him from Mrs. Garton, who had come over to tell her, in 
strict confidence, of all that had led up to the broken engage- 
ment. Instantly there flashed into his mind—that emerald 
brooch. And so it proved. 

Sybil, it seemed, had shamelessly lied about it to Hurst 
and to her father ; but, by some untoward chance, each had 
discovered that the other was not responsible for the costly 
gift. Forced to admit the damning truth, she had been 
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severely rated by her father for the first time in her life. 
Hurst, Mrs. Garton said, had behaved extremely well about 
it all, but had begged leave to be excused from marrying a 
girl who palpably did not love him. As for Gilbert, the 
whole thing had so shocked him, that it seemed uncertain 
if he would come forward now. 

But Thorne’s mind had gone off on another tack. 

* How about old Crawley ?’ he asked in a guarded voice. 
‘I fancied he was set on the match.’ 

‘Was he? I gathered there had been some sort of arrange- 
ment between the fathers. Mr. Crawley, anyhow, was 
terribly upset: quite ill, Mr. Garton went to see him ; 
but all he told his wife was that he had given “old 
Crawley ” something pleasanter to think about. He knew 
Hurst wasn’t to blame for the crash; and he had always 
liked him : wanted him in place of a son, as prospective 
partner.’ 

‘And now?’ Thorne asked without looking up. 

‘Mrs. Garton thinks he may be offered a post in one of 
their foreign branches, with partnership in view later on. 
She believes her husband would help Gilbert to a job ; but 
how he feels about marrying Sybil now remains to be seen. 
He’s too good for her. Cecil thinks well of him.’ 

*Oh—does he?’ Her mention of Mayne jarred, just 
when events were piling proof on proof that he had seen 
true. ‘Have you heard from him again?’ 

‘That? Oh, it was months ago.’ 

mean—just now ?’ 

“Yes. I hada line. I meant to tell you. He arrives on 
Friday. Shall we ask him to dinner on Saturday? I do 
enjoy a whiff of foreign air, even by proxy. Shall we?’ 

He looked at her searchingly. ‘Oh yes, ask him—if you 


need my permission ?’ 
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‘Permission?’ She seemed half puzzled, half amused, 
“What an idea! What’s the matter with you, Geoff?’ 

*Nothing’s the matter,’ he lied brazenly ; and passed a 
hand over her hair. 

Yet he lay awake into the small hours recalling scene by 
scene the most strange and terrible experience of his life : 
asking himself the vain question, ‘ Was I so near death that 
all veils were lifted?” If death did conceivably involve 
such awful omniscience, better that the soul should perish 
with the body. 

Again and again, he saw those two figures in his own 
drawing-room ; heard Nesta’s tremulous whisper, ‘ Oh 
Cecil, give me time.’ He saw—and he believed it all, but 
without shred of proof, in those eerie small hours when 
nothing seems too bad to be true. Obviously Mayne had 
been giving her time—time to nurse a tiresome sick husband 
and fit him to receive the shock of his life. Perhaps he had 
wangled the job abroad, to make things easier for them both. 
And she must needs ask him to dinner straight away. Well, 
let him come; let the duped husband watch them; they 
not guessing at his secret knowledge. In the days between, 
he would brood and brood on it ; though a straight question 
to her would end his torment of uncertainty. Why not 
ask it—then ? Because, to his shame, he would not believe 
her ‘No’; nor could he bring himself to face the dagger- 
thrust of her ‘ Yes.’ 


On Saturday evening, she ‘squared the triangle’ with 
her special friend, Olga Dane, a clever pleasing woman, 
probably in her confidence. But Thorne, while talking 
to her, watched the others through the distorting glass 
of jealousy, most poisonous and poisoning of human 


frailties. 
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Once or twice, while perforce attending to Olga, he was 
aware of low-toned sentences between them, of Nesta’s eyes 
alight. Bridge after dinner—the first attempt since his 
recovery—was sheer torment. Again and again he made 
idiotic slips, and furiously resented Mayne’s chaffing com- 
ments on them; resented hardly less the fact that Nesta, 
ignorant of his inner torment, was clearly enjoying herself 
to the utmost. 

That night again he lay awake till one o’clock while she 
hardly stirred in her twin bed. Then he took a couple of 
tablets, fell heavily asleep and woke latish, to find her bed 
empty ; no sound of her anywhere. 

Crazed with jealousy, he at once visualised an early 
morning flight ; the regulation letter left in the drawing- 
room. By the time he was dressed—and still no sign of 
her—the tragic certainty had him in its grip. 

Hurrying downstairs he found no letter on the bureau 
or on the breakfast table. The gong sounded. Useless 
to wait. He sat down alone with his Observer, though he 
could scarcely swallow a mouthful of his grape fruit or 
fresh toast. 

There! At last the front door and her quick footstep. 
He stiffened himself against excuses with the rising anger 
that is the average man’s reaction from anxiety. 

She came in hurriedly, breathless and penitent. 

‘I am sorry, Geoff. Were you scared out of your life?’ 

He was not going to admit that. 

‘I thought you were amusing yourself in Kensington 
Gardens,’ he said, helping himself to butter and spreading 
his toast. 

‘Amusing myself? I was starving! It was an accident 
that delayed me : a sweet small girl about five, more fright- 
ened than hurt. But the nursemaid lost her head ; I had 
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to stay and help. A hurt child catches at my heart most of 
all.’ 

‘A hurt grown-up,’ he pointed out, ‘ often suffers far 
more, and gets less pity.’ 

‘Perhaps. But the child is terrified.’ 

He opened his paper without comment on that. She ate 
her breakfast absently ; and the devil inside him knew what 
she was thinking about . . . 

When she rose, he had risen already, and was standing by 
the window, looking out at their respectable strip of back 
garden, full of spring flowers, seeing nothing but a blur 
of colour. 

“Church ?” he asked over his shoulder. 

“No, not this morning. I said I’d run round for a talk 
with Olga. We haven’t had a confab for ages.’ 

‘But you saw her last night.’ 

“How much talk did we get? You men don’t know the 
difference.’ 

“Don’t we?’ That perverse devil inside was almost 
hating her because she had scared him out of his life ; but 
he could not bear to let her vanish again. 

* You've only just come in,’ he objected. ‘ And you must 


needs go rushing out at once.’ 
“I didn’t say at once. I told her I’d be round about half 
past eleven.’ 


Automatically there sprang the unforgivable question : 
“Is it Olga?’ 

He heard her quick-drawn-in breath. She was angry 
now. 
* Geoff—what do you mean?’ she demanded: and he 
turned, facing her at last. 

“I mean what I say. Are you going to meet someone 


else there ?’ 
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She reddened at that. ‘ Who should I meet there, except 
Olga?’ 

“You know as well as I do.’ 

“I know nothing at all.’ 

Her controlled anger fanned his to fury. ‘Don’t you? 
Well, I can guess without much coaching.’ 

“You may guess what you please,’ she flared out. ‘I 
won’t stand being insulted by implication. I'll go at once.’ 

What madness came upon him at those words, he knew 
not then—or afterwards. Striding up to her, he took her 
by the shoulders, his vision blurred, so that he hardly saw 
her startled face. 

* Yes—damn it all, you will go at once. I won't have any 
woman remain with me on sufferance. Go—to the man 
you love—if he’s willing to take you?’ 

‘The man I love——?’ Her dazed echo of his unfor- 
givable words came to him as if from very far away. ‘My 
dear Geoff, have you really gone off your head this time ? 
You mean—you mean——?’ 

Doubt quivered like a ray of light across his darkened 
mind. Craving for truth, he hurled the question at her : 
‘Can you stand there and tell me outright that you don’t— ~ 
you don’t love him? That you are not planning—to go off 
with him ?’ 

Her cry of amazement convinced even his jealousy- 
maddened mind. And she came close to him now, her 
hands laid upon him, her face lifted. 

*I love—Cecil Mayne? My dear—my dearest, what 
possessed you to imagine such craziness ?’ 

“A devil possessed me, I think,’ he answered, shamed to 
the roots of his being. 

* Listen,’ she said, ignoring his devil. ‘Cecil is madly in . 
love with a girl who has been keeping him on tenterhooks 
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for some time. He was trying to tell me about her last 
night: but you never gave us a chance. I believe he is 
trying to see her to-day, and bring it off.’ 

Thorne stood motionless, gazing at her. The revulsion 
of feeling stirred him too deeply for words. And she— 
seeing she had made an impression—spoke again. 

* That’s all that our planning amounts to. And you can 
tell me to go to him? Me—your wife——?’ 

‘My wife——!’ On the word, he caught her to him 
with shaking arms and kissed her as he had not kissed her 


for years. 


When the wave of emotion had passed and they could 
smile at each other Nesta said, ‘ Look here, darling, if I can 
safely speak now——’ 

“You can,” he said, realising that now she must be told 
all. 

‘I’m utterly bewildered as to how you could think such 
a thing of me. And for how long, I should like to know? 
Cecil and I have been good friends for three years. You've 
only seen us that once together since your illness.’ 

‘No,’ he said holding her closer, as if she might slip away 
again. ‘Not only that once. I saw you—I saw you 
together in that strange and awful time I told you of. I 
saw other dreadful things. I called them dreams; but 
they were not dreams.’ 

‘They were—they were,’ she assured him like a mother 
comforting a child and drawing him to the armchair, she 
pressed him down into it. ‘ Sit there, darling, and tell me 
everything. I really ought to know.’ 

“Of course you ought,’ he agreed, ‘ And I can tell you 
now.’ 
Turning quickly away, she locked the door against any 
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possible interruption. Then she sat down on the hearth 
rug leaning against his knee. 

* Tell me everything, please. What did happen inside you 
during that awful blank ?’ 

And quite simply he told her everything, even to the 
overheard remark about another spree that had lit the spark 
of jealousy just before darkness fell. 

“Geoff! How terrible !’ she murmured, leaning closer. 

“It was terrible,’ he agreed. ‘ And it is still bewildering. 
When I found those painful scenes confirmed in almost 
every detail, what was I to think about the scene between you 
two? Inthat one case, why should I have gone all wrong ?’ 

‘I think—I believe I can guess,’ she said with her quick 
intelligence. ‘It wasn’t in a line with the others. There 
was a break. You became aware of us all. I believe that 
scene was imagination springing from the flash of jealousy 
before you went off.’ 

And Thorne, thinking back, realised how it had been 
detached from the others; how it had followed sharp on 
the remembrance of Mayne’s few words that seemed to 
mock at his husbandly confidence in the one woman. 

“You may be right,’ he said. ‘Thank God it was a 
delusion anyway. But the rest—the queer sense that I was 
dead ; that death meant seeing all, knowing all—haunts me 
still. It makes one afraid to die. You remember Hamlet ? 
“When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, what dreams 
may come ?”’ 

‘But they may not come,’ she sanely urged. ‘None of 
us really knows anything about it.’ 

‘Thank God for that,’ he said from his heart. ‘ Not to 
know—is the crowning mercy.’ 

He did not add that still, in the background of his being, 
he would feel—as never before—afraid to die. 
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HOW LOWLY ARE THE MORTAL KINGS. 


How lowly are the mortal kings of the earth 
Compared to thee, 
_O Mountain ! 


With majestic dignity thou hast ruled 
All thou dost survey 

From the deep shrouded past, 

And wilt rule until the distant 
Glorious end. 


Thy summer garments of gorgeous splendor 
Have dazzled the eyes of pompous princes ; 
Thy winter robes of matchless ermine 

Have provoked the envy of jealous kings. 


The canopy of thy throne 
Hangs from the corners of heaven 
: And dips to the floor of the sea; 
The trees in thy crown are studded with stars, 
And filigreed with threads of silver. 


So long has the earth held up the lake | 

At thy feet . | 

To mirror thy reflection, | 

Her arms are turned to stone, 
And she no longer ( 
Wearies of thy vanity. 
PHILIP REISTER. 
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WHO SHOT THE RED FOX? 
BY ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 


‘, . . Executed on this spot, Nov., 8th, 1752, for a crime 
of which he was not guilty.’ 

In these dramatic words concludes the inscription on the 
rude, granite monument commemorating James Stewart of 
Acharn, or James of the Glen, erected in 1911 by the Stewart 
Society on a knoll overlooking the narrows of Loch Leven 
and the Ballachulish Ferry, in Argyll. 

And what crime was James alleged to have committed ? 

He was charged, after a fashion unique in the criminal 
annals of Scotland, with having been accessory to the 
murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure, factor for the for- 
feited estates of Ardsheal and Mamore, and commonly 
spoken of in the Highlands, even at the present day, as the 
Red Fox. 

The arraignment of James Stewart before a packed jury 
at Inveraray for his alleged complicity in what since 
has been styled the Appin Murder, and his subsequent 
fate on Cnap Chaolais, the Gallows Hill, at Ballachulish, 
caused profound misgivings and forebodings throughout 
Scotland at the time. Persons known to have been out of 
favour with Archibald, third Duke of Argyll, even because 
of the merest trivialities, now began to wonder when the 
crown authorities, dominated by a Duke who, though 
holding the high office of Lord Justice General of Scotland, 
was actuated by clan hatreds and rivalries rather than by 
conscience and a desire to administer the law with equity, 
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might not find themselves, likewise, sentenced to death for 
crimes of which they were innocent. 

Though nigh two centuries have elapsed since the Red 
Fox, mortally wounded, fell from his horse in the woods 
by the Appin shore, and since a guiltless man went to the 
gibbet to assuage the bloodthirstiness of the MacCailein Mér 
and his Campbell Clan, traditions of the actual murder, and 
of the shameless departure from justice it occasioned, are 
still related in Appin and the impinging country with a 
familiarity similar to that one finds in Moidart and the 
Outer Hebrides, where, to this day, the country folks con- 
verse with one of Prince Charlie as though they had known 
him intimately, and had succoured him in his adversity. 
In Appin and elsewhere in Argyll, I have met people, who 
speak with one of James of the Glen as though they had 
been neighbours of his, and tell one of the clan secret handed 
down from generation to generation to no more than one 
or two persons—a secret so jealously guarded, concealing 
from mankind the identity of the man who actually fired 
the shot that brought down the Red Fox. 

Posterity is agreed that, whoever fired that shot, it was 
not James of the Glen. 

For the world-wide fame this story has achieved, we are 
indebted to that incomparable artist, Robert Louis Steven- 
son. The death of Colin Campbell of Glenure, and the 
trial and subsequent condemnation of James Stewart, form 
the historical basis of Kidnapped, and of its sequel, Catriona 
—two of the most charming narratives in British fiction. 
The hardships and adventures of David Balfour, as set out 
so gracefully in the pages of Kidnapped, gave to the Appin 
Murder a prominence it has enjoyed continuously ever 
since, and to James an immortality of which he never 


dreamed. 
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By 1886, the year in which Kidnapped was published, 


‘remembrance of James, and of the circumstances that found 


him condemned as an assassin, lingered only in the hearts 
of Highland folks with Jacobite sympathies—folks whose 
grandparents, in the bad, old days, had seen James’s corpse 
dangling from the gibbet, and at a later date, after his bones 
had been picked clean by raven and carrion-crow, had 
witnessed the gruesome spectacle of his skeleton, re-wired 
more than once, as a warning to all who passed by. 
Thanks to Stevenson, then, there is no episode in the 
arduous history of Scotland so widely known as that notori- 
ous interference with the course of justice, culminating in 
the judicial murder in 1752 of a man, against whom there 
was not a tittle of legitimate evidence, and of whose inno- 
cence the entire countryside was convinced. English- 
speaking people the world over, who have read Stevenson 
on the subject, and possibly also Andrew Lang, still ask 
themselves the question, ‘ Who shot the Red Fox ?’ 


Situated in Duror of Appin is the old farmhouse of Acharn, 
tenanted in 1752 by James Stewart, and used to-day as a 
store by the occupier of the more modern premises near 
at hand. Prior to his coming to Acharn the previous year, 
James had lived in Glen Duror. In order to distinguish 
him from others of his name, therefore, he became known 
throughout the Stewart province of Appin as Seumas a’ 
Ghlinne, James of the Glen. As the natural son of Ardsheal, 
the Stewart chieftain to whom the clansmen dwelling here- 
abouts owed allegiance, he was deemed a man of some 
standing. After the Forty-five, his half-brother, who by 
this time had succeeded their father as chieftain, went into 
exile. Thus James, for the time being, became recognised 
head of the Stewarts, swearing fealty to Ardsheal. In this 
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capacity, he commanded some measure of respect, and 
acquired a certain degree of authority. 

For their espousal of the Jacobite cause, the Appin Stewarts 
already had suffered heavily. They had sacrificed them- 
selves for the Old Chevalier at Sheriffmuir ; and thirty 
years later nearly a hundred of them fell at Culloden. The 
lands of Ardsheal had been declared forfeit; and their 
clans-people now were compelled to pay their rents to a 
government that, virtually, had disinherited them, and had 
attainted the chieftain whom they revered. In resisting the 
displacement of the old dynasty in favour of the House of 
Hanover, James of the Glen had played a prominent part, 
When he took up residence at Acharn with his wife and 
family, he was a man in the full vigour of life, with the 
advantages over his oppressed kinsmen of being able to 
read and write tolerably well, and of possessing some prac- 
tical knowledge of affairs. He was, therefore, a person 
whose opinion was sought and respected. 

In addition to his having reared three or four children of 
his own, he undertook the care and upbringing of some 
children who had been orphaned by the death of their 
father, a close kinsman of his. One of these children was 
Allan Breac Stewart, who, in later life, had his full share 
of adventure and der-doing. Because of the marks left 
upon him by smallpox, he received the appropriate name 
of Breac, meaning speckled, or pock-marked. His career 
was a chequered one. In early manhood, he had been 
notorious for his insobriety and reckless behaviour. He 
joined the Hanoverian forces, and was captured by the 
Jacobites at Prestonpans, whereafter he immediately enlisted 
in the cause of Prince Charlie. After Culloden he suffered 
outlawry, and escaped to France with so many others, who 
had staked their all on that grim and unfortunate enterprise, 
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A life of inactivity in France did not appeal to Allan ; and 
so he promptly enlisted in Ogilvie’s Regiment, one of the 
three Scots regiments in the service of the French monarch. 
Soon he was promoted to officer rank. From time to time 
thereafter he paid visits to Appin, where, in addition to his 
interesting other men of military age in soldiering abroad, 
he collected from the people such money and gifts as it 
desired him to convey to Ardsheal, a chieftain in exile. 


The spring of 1752 found Allan Breac on a visit to Appin 
and Mamore, where he had several relatives. He moved 
about the country freely, indifferent, it would seem, to his 
outlawry, fishing the pools and burns of Argyll with com- 
plete equanimity—indifferent to the fact that his gaudy, 
French apparel rendered him unduly conspicuous and liable 
to seizure. A contemporary document describes him as a 
man of five feet ten inches in height, his face much marked 
with the smallpox, his black, bushy hair put up in a bag, 
slightly inkneed, round shouldered, black-eyed, about thirty 
years of age, ‘dressed much like a French cadet, shabby, 
with an inclination to be genteel.’ 

No man in all Scotland or furth of her had a greater 
antipathy toward the Campbells than Allan ; and, if there 
were one member of that clan, whom he detested more 
than another, that member was the Red Fox, Colin Camp- 
bell of Glenure. To the position of factor for the forfeited 
estates already mentioned, Glenure had been appointed in 
1749 ; and it was only natural that, acting in this capacity, 
he should have occasioned the opprobrium of those Stewarts 
who resented that a Hanoverian government was collecting, 
through him, rents they so willingly would have paid to 
the exiled Ardsheal. For a while matters appeared to be 
adjusting themselves : to all intents and purposes, the Appin 
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folks were settling down under the new régime. Yet, 
underneath all this was a deep, secret loyalty to Tearlach Og 
—to Prince Charlie—and those who had suffered with him, 
and also a corresponding desire to obstruct and undermine 
those who had usurped the authority of their rightful king, 
- This was the state of affairs that Allan’s visit accentuated 
in no small degree. High feelings soon came to high words; 
and high words eventually found expression in high-handed 
action. Coincident with Allan’s sojourn in the Stewart 
Country were the measures adopted by Glenure to evict 
from their farms certain tenants known to have had Jacobite 
leanings, and suspected of transmitting to France, through 
the agency of Allan, monies that, on behalf of the Com- 
missioners for the Forfeited Estates, Glenure fain would 
have claimed as escheat. Incensed by the fidelity of the 
Ardsheal people, the Hanoverian authorities now decided 
on removing them from the land, and entrusted Glenure 
with the task of putting into effect several notices to quit, 
The summer of 1751 witnessed James of the Glen evicted 
from his farm ; and the spring of the following year found 
Glenure officially instructed to remove several other Ardsheal 
tenants by May, 1sth—by Whit Sunday—solely on the 
grounds that they bore the names of clans with Jacobite 
sympathies, and were alleged to be disaffected toward the 
new order of things. 

Against this arbitrary procedure, there was none mort 
active than James Stewart. In espousing the cause of his 
dispossessed clansmen, he now found himself in deadly con- 
flict with Glenure. In an endeavour to save the former, 
or at least mitigate the hardships to which they were to 
be subjected, he set out on a five days’ journey to Edinburgh 
where he had hoped to procure a legal sist, or suspension 
of the evictions. But, though he tarried eleven days in 
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the Capital, zealously pleading the cause of his kinsmen, 
his application finally was rejected on the representation of 
Glenure. He left Edinburgh on April, 19th, and arrived 
home in Appin on the 27th. On May, sth, the day the 
court refused the suspension, a sheriff-officer was directed 
to evict several Stewart families from their ancient patrimony. 
The law now took its cruel, unrelenting course. 
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A week or so later—on the day preceding the Whit 
Sunday term, to be precise—Colin Campbell of Glenure, 
in pursuance of his duties as factor, left Maryburgh (Fort- 
William), in company with John MacKenzie, his servant, 
Donald Kennedy, sheriff-officer at Inveraray, and Mungo 
Campbell, an Edinburgh ‘ writer,’ natural son of Campbell 
of Barcaldine, Glenure’s brother. The party passed through 
Mamore, and crossed Loch Leven to Appin at the Balla- 
chulish Ferry about five, intending to travel as far as Kentallan 
that evening, and to put the eviction orders into execution 
the following day. 

Along the hill-track still winding between Ballachulish 
and Kentallan, it proceeded in Indian file. On reaching 
the Lettermore, a shot was fired by someone, and Glenure 
fell from his horse, mortally pierced by two musket balls. 
In a short time, he was dead. Meanwhile, the figure of a man 
wearing a short, dark-coloured cloak, and carrying a gun, vanished 
in the thick coppice, and was observed later, fleeing along the 
hillside. Whoever this man was, he made good his escape, 
and, in so doing, has bequeathed to us the mystery that, 
to this day, in the Highlands and elsewhere, prompts the 
question, ‘Who killed the Red Fox, Colin Campbell of 
Glenure ?’ 

MacKenzie now rode ahead in search of assistance, leaving 
Mungo Campbell with the corpse, which eventually was 
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conveyed from the Lettermore to a local inn. When, in 
the course of his search, he chanced to pass by the farm of 
Acharn, he found James of the Glen there, quietly working 
in a field. He informed him of what had occurred. James 
immediately showed considerable uneasiness, since he well 
understood what this tragedy involved for him and his 
kinsfolk. We are told that he ‘wrung his hands, and 
expressed great concern at what had happened, as what 
might bring innocent people to trouble.’ He realised that, 
whoever fired the fatal shot, he would be blamed for it, 
and be given very little opportunity of proving his inno- 
cence. He had not forgotten that, on more than one occa- 
sion, he had come into conflict with the government’s 
representatives in Argyll, either when challenging their 
authority directly, or when mediating on behalf of his 
harassed clansfolk. Moreover, he was aware that, when 
visiting local change-houses, and not altogether fully in 
possession of his faculties, he sometimes had made indiscreet 
remarks of a braggart nature. Yet, he was sensible enough 
to recognise that to shoot, or to be accessory to the shooting 
of, the Forfeited Estates Commissioners’ agent would have 
been sheer lunacy, if reviewed merely from the standpoint 
of his own personal safety. 


Anyhow, the heather was now afire. In Appin, a region 
essentially Jacobite in more than mere sympathy, one of 
the King’s officers—and a member of the Clan Campbell 
at that !—had been assassinated. The old hatred and fury, 
that Culloden had left smouldering in men’s hearts, were 
fanned into glowing flame. The Highlands were agog once 
more; and the rival factions they still harboured again 
faced each other with renewed bitterness. In the Scottish 
Capital, men in high authority now set themselves the task 
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of devising means whereby someone could be found, upon 
whom the blame for this tragedy, in part at all events, might 
be fixed, and in such a manner as to ensure that the crown’s 
representatives in future would be protected, and, if necessary, 
avenged, 

As was only natural, suspicion fell on Allan Breac, who 
by now had sought timely refuge among the hills of Mamore 
and Glen Coe, which he knew so well, and who, before 
long, was back in France. In no time, more than a dozen 
persons were under arrest at Fort-William, including James 
of the Glen and his sons. The entire countryside was now 
subjected to the closest investigation. James's home was 
ransacked for documentary evidence of his alleged com- 
plicity, while his wife and family were examined by methods 
that, nowadays, we would regard as execrable. Likewise 
with their neighbours. They, also, were bullied and threat- . 
ened. Anyone who even dared suggest James’s innocence 
was liable to immediate arrest and imprisonment on sus- 
picion. All Appin was in a state of intimidation. 

Meanwhile James lingered in confinement, access to direct 
and competent legal advice denied him. Even his wife was 
refused permission to visit him in prison. For this close 
isolation there was a reason. Strong as was the Campbell 
influence in matters affecting the judiciary, no risks could 
have been taken that might have resulted in James’s being 
tried by an impartial jury at Edinburgh, instead of at Inver- 
aray, seat of the Duke of Argyll. Had the prisoner been 
allowed the external advice, to which he undoubtedly was 
entitled, he would have been on trial at Edinburgh within 
sixty days. There, in all probability, he would have been 
acquitted. The Argyll Circuit, on the other hand, was not 
due at Inveraray until September! Denial of adequate 
legal assistance, therefore, and corresponding delay, were 
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to the Duke’s advantage, if he were determined to secure 
James’s conviction, irrespective of whether he was guilty 
or not. He could rely upon a jury composed chiefly of 
his own clansmen, assembled under his own presidency at 
Inveraray, to return a verdict that he well knew would not 
have been obtainable anywhere else in Scotland. 

On August, 21st, Allan Breac and James Stewart were 
charged with having been ‘actors, or art and part,’ of the 
murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure. In a lengthy indict- 
ment prepared at the instance of the Lord Advocate, Allan 
was charged as principal, and James as accessory. 

Thursday, September, 21st, 1752, was fixed as the date 
for James’s trial. This was roughly four months after his 
arrest. Under armed escort, he was transferred to Inveraray 
from his detention at Fort-William. For the first time, and 
by a piece of luck, he met at Tyndrum Mr. Stewart of 
Edinglassie, his agent. A consultation, necessarily brief and 
in the worst possible circumstances, took place there, as a 
result of which Mr. Stewart immediately hurried to Acharn 
to go through such of his client’s papers as the crown authori- 
ties had not already removed or destroyed. But it was not 
until three days before the prisoner stood his trial that, at 
Inveraray, he was given any reasonable opportunity of con- 
ferring with counsel. He was now more than fifty miles 
removed from the place where lived most of those who 
could have witnessed in his favour—a goodly step in a 
country as inaccessible as was Appin in the middle of the 
eighteenth century ! 


In the old court-house of Inveraray, and on the day 
appointed, the trial of the unfortunate James Stewart was 
opened. On the bench sat three judges—Lords Elchies and 
Kilkerran, and Archibald, 3rd Duke of Argyll, Lord Justice 
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General of Scotland. The first two had had some consider- 
able legal experience ; and it is thought (as, indeed, it was 
thought at the time) that, had the trial been in their hands, 
and they had been free from influence or pressure on the 
part of the Duke, the prisoner might have received that 
measure of justice, which the presidency of Argyll denied 
him throughout. At that time a candidate for the office 
of Lord Justice General did not require to have any serious 
legal qualifications, with the result that it often was bestowed 
upon members of the Scottish nobility, who were ludicrously 
lacking both in legal knowledge and acumen, and in a sense 
of justice and fairplay. Argyll’s participating in this trial at 
Inveraray was quite contrary to precedent. It is, I believe, 
the only occasion on which a Lord Justice General has tried 
a case on circuit. In those days he seldom tried cases at 
all, even in Edinburgh. But, where the trial of James of 
the Glen was concerned, Argyll was primarily a Campbell, 
anxious to serve Campbell ends in a hereditary quarrel of 
long standing. Also contrary to precedent was the appear- 
ance on circuit at Inveraray of William Grant of Preston- 
grange, the Lord Advocate, the crown’s chief adviser in 
Scotland in matters criminal. 

Crown counsel also included James Erskine, Sheriff of 
Perth ; Robert Campbell of Ashnish, well known as one 
of Argyll’s many puppets; John Campbell of Levenside 
(afterwards Lord Stonefield) ; and Simon Fraser, son of 
Lovat of the Forty-five. Fraser had been ‘ out’ with Prince 
Charlie, and had commanded a contingent of his own clans- 
men in the Jacobite cause. Eventually he received a pardon 
from the Hanoverians, was called to the Scottish bar, and - 
subsequently derived a good income by assisting his former 
enemies in circumventing his former allies. 

Counsel for the prisoner were George Brown, Sheriff of 
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Forfar; Thomas Miller, Sheriff of Kirkcudbright (who 
afterwards became in succession Solicitor-General, Lord 


Advocate, Lord Justice-Clerk, and Lord President of the} ti 


Court of Session); Robert MacKintosh; and a young 
advocate named Walter Stewart. 

The proceedings against the unfortunate James commenced 
with Stewart’s attempt to have his client acquitted by what 
is known as a plea in bar of trial. Stewart argued that, 
since the prisoner was accused of being an accessory, it was 
improper to proceed against him, so long as the principal 
was in doubt, and certainly at large. In short, his conten- 
tion was that, until Allan Breac also could be put on trial, 
it was manifestly unfair to try James. 

The plea in bar was summarily rejected by the court, and 
reasonably so, we think. 

On the following day the jury was selected. And this 
is where Argyll so flagrantly abused his power. As pre- 
siding judge, he was at liberty to choose the sort of jury 
he liked, without any restriction whatsoever. Jurymen in 
those days were often selected in this way, in order to guar- 
antee conviction or acquittal. In any case, at the instance 
of Argyll, Lord Justice General of Scotland, thirty-four 
eligible jurors were cited. Out of the total of fifteen finally 
empanelled, no fewer than eleven were Campbells. The 
remaining four comprised a MacNeil, a MacDougall, a 
Duncanson, and a Gillespie. Among those cited were at 
least three Stewarts. None of them was chosen. Eleven 
of the possible jurors hailed from Bute: not one of them 
was chosen either. Argyll now had a jury packed with 
his own clansmen, as was necessary to ensure the verdict 
for which he had schemed so ruthlessly. As the verdict 
in Scotland goes by majority, he certainly had the majority 
he required. It is doubtful whether, in all the criminal 
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annals of this country, a jury has been empanelled quite so 
deliberately and blatantly, with a view to securing a convic- 
tion, irrespective of the evidence. Certainly, there have 
been few juries, of whose members it might be said with 
greater truth that they acted with malice aforethought. 


It was important, of course, for the prosecution to be 
able to attach to Allan Breac primary responsibility for the 
murder of Glenure. Otherwise it would have been diffi- 
cult to convict James on the ground of his having been 
accessory. Briefly stated, the evidence against Allan might 
be summarised as follows : 

1) A witness named Robert Stewart stated that he 
had heard Allan, when the worse of drink, say that, 
before he quitted Scotland again, he would dispose of 
Glenure. 

2) Malcolm MacColl, an innkeeper at Portnacroish, in 
Appin, deponed that on one occasion, Allan, when stand- 
ing him a dram, remarked that he would give him some- 
thing much better, if he succeeded in bringing to him 
the Red Fox’s pelt. Aware that Colin Campbell was 
nicknamed the Red Fox, or Red Colin, this witness 
admitted that, on reflection, Allan’s statement suggested 
a bribe to encompass Glenure. 

3) Archibald MaclInnes, the Ballachulish ferryman, 
averred that, on the day of the murder, Allan Breac had 
come to enquire of him whether Glenure had crossed the 
ferry. 

4) The witness, Angus MacDonald, swore that Allan 
had told him of his detestation of the Clan Campbell, 
and that this detestation had been accentuated by Glenure’s 
having informed the commandant at Fort-William of his 
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(Allan’s) presence in the vicinity, and of having suggested 
his apprehending him as a deserter. 
5) The witness, Duncan Campbell, corroborated Angus 
MacDonald’s evidence, adding that Allan had told him to 
inform his friends of the fate that would befall Glenure 
and his subordinates, if they evicted the Ardsheal tenants, 
Indeed, Duncan Campbell went further, in that he deponed 
to Allan’s having said that, if he should encounter Glenure 
under suitable conditions, he would get even with him, 
Taking it all in all, it cannot be said that this evidence 
amounted to much. Whereas there may have been sub- 
stantial ground for the view that Allan Breac may have 
known beforehand of the proposed murder, there was not 
produced a tittle of evidence to support the contention that 
it was he who fired the shot. His attitude toward Glenure, 
and indeed toward the whole of the Clan Campbell, was 
common knowledge. But so was the attitude of hundreds 
of others in Argyll and elsewhere in Scotland. At various 
times, doubtless, many ardent Jacobites in Appin had ex- 
pressed all manner of malice against the Campbells, and 
even bragged of what they intended doing to Glenure. In 
those days of clan strife, abuse of prominent members of 
another clan was quite an ordinary feature of everyday life. 
Threats of violence, likewise, were the rule rather than the 
exception, though it is doubtful whether, even in those 
harsh times, more than the merest fraction of threats uttered 
was carried into execution. So far as this was concerned, 
therefore, evidence of Allan Breac’s guilt was no more 
substantial than that which might have been preferred against 
scores of persons with avowed anti-Hanoverian sympathies. 

As for Allan’s enquiry of MacInnes, the ferryman, it did 
not necessarily prove anything. The evictions, to which 
Glenure was proceeding, were no fresh development. 
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Innumerable evictions had been carried through under his 
instructions ; and the particular evictions then pending in 
Appin already had been given prominence in the courts at 
Edinburgh. At the time of the murder, everyone affected 
knew how imminent they were. Allan’s query as to 
whether Glenure had crossed the ferry was quite an excus- 
able one in the circumstances. It did not necessarily justify 
the deduction that he was lurking in the vicinity in the 
hope that a suitable opportunity would present itself when 
he might encompass the factor’s life. The most one is 
entitled to assume from the ferryman’s statement is that 
Allan Breac knew that something unlawful was afoot. 
Beyond his knowledge of this, it is difficult to establish 
any guilt. 

Allan’s flight immediately after the incident does not prove 
that he even had knowledge of any plan devised to rid the 
countryside of Glenure. Allan was a deserter, it must be 
remembered. He had been outlawed. No one in his posi- 
tion, anxious to retain his freedom, however innocent he 
may have been of the murder, was likely to linger in the 
locality, knowing that, in any case, suspicion was bound 
to fall heavily upon him. 

Two further points in Allan’s favour may be mentioned 
in passing. On the day of the tragedy, the gun he had 
been accustomed to was at Acharn. Allan at this time was 
moving among his friends elsewhere in Appin. ‘So, if 
Allan fired the fatal bullets, which were undeniably well- 
aimed,’ as David MacKay points out in his exhaustive 
treatise, ‘he did so with an unfamiliar weapon, in days 
when marksmanship was a very inexact science.’ + 

The second point adverts to Mungo Campbell, who, you 
will recall, was one of the company with Glenure, when 
1 The Appin Murder, p. 35. 
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he dropped from his horse. Mungo observed the mur- 
derer’s escape ; and Allan Breac, a knock-kneed fellow, was 
known to Mungo. It seems strange that Mungo never 
made any suggestion that the fugitive he saw had anything 
peculiar about his gait ! 


Let us now examine the crown’s case against James, 
Assuming that Allan Breac actually fired the shot in the 
woods of the Lettermore, what evidence had the Lord 
Advocate that James was accessory? Here we find as weak 
a case in law as was the case against the fugitive Allan. 
Though a countryside, literally white-hot with rival pre- 
judices, was ransacked for evidence, and the crown con- 
ducted the precognitions, or private examinations of wit- 
nesses before the trial, of more than seven hundred persons, 
the sum-total of the evidence it obtained against James 
Stewart amounted to little more than might have justified 
a reasonable suspicion of complicity, and, consequently, his 
temporary detention while investigations were being made, 

Solely upon the following evidence, the crown proceeded 
against James as alleged accessory : 

1) He had come into open conflict with Glenure on 
the matter of the Appin evictions, and had striven hard 
to obtain a stay of execution. 

2) His association with Allan Breac was long-standing, 
intimate, and undeniable. 

3) Both he and Allan were known to have made 
indiscreet remarks about the same time on their attitude 
to Glenure in particular, and to the Campbells in general, 
In regard to the former, the witness, John Breac MacColl, 
swore that, a couple of years before the tragedy, he was 
present when James of the Glen said that he would 
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‘spend a shot upon Glenure, tho’ he went upon his 

knees to his window to fire it.’ 

4) This same witness declared that Allan, when seek- 
ing refuge after the murder, expressed the fear that the 
consequences might involve James and his elder son. 

5) It was not denied that, on the day of Glenure’s 
death, Allan was wearing a suit of clothes belonging to 
James. 

6) There was proof that James, on hearing of Glenure’s 
fate, exhibited some anxiety for his own personal safety. 
As mentioned earlier, he received the news from John 
MacKenzie with considerable alarm. 

* Whoever the rider is, he is not riding his own horse !’ 
said James, ominously, to a companion, on hearing a 
horseman approach. 

‘Glenure has been shot!’ shouted MacKenzie, the 
horseman, on reaching the field in which James and his 
companion were working. 

‘Well,’ said James, ‘whoever did it, J am the man 
that will hang for it!’ 

7) There was evidence that, after the murder, James 
and his wife had remitted money to Allan Breac. 

In addition to this, the jury had before it a certain amount 
of written evidence. Although at the time the wife and 
children of an accused person could not be forced to give 
evidence either for or against him, the authorities in this 
case actually had conducted private examinations of James’s 
wife and their three children. It was decided to utilise their 
signed depositions, compulsorily obtained, in the drawing 
up of the prosecution, since they tended to reveal discrep- 
ancies such as might cast a doubt on the truthfulness of any 
witnesses for thé defence. Had the bench not departed from 
an age-long practice in the Scottish courts, it would have 

VoL. 160.—No. 960. 53 
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rejected such evidence, and in so doing possibly castigated 
the Lord Advocate, as crown prosecutor, for having desired 
to introduce it. 

The importance of this evidence was emphasised by 
Simon Fraser, who had been instructed in the case because 
of his knowledge of the Gaelic, which was the only tongue 
properly understood by so many of the witnesses. Despite 
renewed protest by defending counsel against this irregu- 
larity, Argyll held that such evidence was competent, and 
his fellow judges simply acquiesced. 


All through that woeful Friday and Saturday, the trial 
of James of the Glen proceeded in the old court-house at 
Inveraray, without interruption. Late on Saturday evening 
the Lord Advocate addressed the jury on as flimsy a charge 
as the crown in Scotland has ever preferred against a prisoner. 
Of the threat sworn to by John Breac MacColl, he made 
the most: there was, indeed, very little else to go upon; 
and even the evidence of this was far from satisfactory. 

By daybreak the following morning, the jury found itself 
listening to Mr. Brown’s concluding speech on behalf of 
the prisoner. His task in ordinary circumstances would 
have been a simple one, for the court readily would have 
dismissed a case based upon evidence so inadequate, so trivial, 
and so obviously obtained under duress. But he had to 
contend against the overweening ambition of Argyll that 
James must be found guilty. To succeed in a court so 
biassed, and against jurymen known to have been selected 
for the sole purpose of perverting the course of justice, 
seemed hopeless from the start. 

‘The panel’s guilt,’ continued Mr. Brown, ‘is still the 
more improbable as he could not possibly propose any 
benefit by it. He was a man of too good understanding 
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not to see that Glenure’s place as factor would soon be 
supplied, that the strictest search would be made for the 
authors of this enormous crime, and that his family, as 
being nearly connected with the forfeited person, would be 
first suspected. Is it possible that in such circumstances it 
could enter into the imagination of the panel to commit 
a crime of so black a nature, when he could not only reap 
no benefit by it, but when it behoved necessarily to involve 
his own family in inevitable distress and ruin ?’ 

In the course of a long and thorough scrutiny of the 
evidence alleged against James, the jury was reminded that 
one witness deponed to having heard the notorious cateran, 
Sergeant Mér Cameron, say he would put a bullet through 
Glenure when the opportunity presented itself. To a large 
extent, this evidence was corroborated. 

‘Pray, sir, cut it short !’ interposed one of the Campbell 
jurors—Campbell of Southall. ‘We have had enough of 
it, and are quite tired, the trial having lasted long.’ 

Though it now appeared more hopeless than ever, counsel 
for the defence continued. 

If Argyll, as presiding judge, addressed the jury, as was 
the custom even then, there seems to be no record of it. 
If he did, he must have done so in the tersest terms. In 
any event, to have made any attempt to sum up was quite 
superfluous : the verdict already was foregone. 

The trial (if by such a name it may be dignified !) had 
been in progress fifty hours when, about eight o’clock that 
Sunday morning, the jury retired to consider its verdict. 
Not even the strict observance of the Sabbath was allowed 
to intervene. ‘The better the day, the better the deed,’ 
runs the old proverb. A Campbell had been murdered. 
None but a Stewart could have committed such a crime. 
And here, in Argyll’s eyes, was the Stewart who would 
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have to pay the penalty with his life. About four hours 
later, the jury unanimously returned the verdict of guilty ; 
and in due course a formal interlocutor was signed by Argyll, 
as presiding judge, and by Lords Elchies and Kilkerran, 
consigning the unfortunate James to his doom—condemning 
him ‘ to be hanged by the neck upon a gibbet by the hands 
of an executioner until he be dead, and thereafter to be 
hung in chains upon the said gibbet.’ 

Thus, Argyll won in a clan feud that had lasted so long, 
and had brought destruction to many an innocent victim. 
“If you had been successful in that rebellion,’ said Argyll 
in addressing the condemned man, ‘ you would have been 
now triumphant with your confederates, trampling upon 
the laws of your country, the liberties of your fellow-subjects, 
and on the Protestant religion. You might have been giving 
the law where you now have received the judgment of it, 
and we, who are this day your judges, might have been 
tried before one of your mock Courts of judicature, and 
then you might have been satiated with the blood of any 
name or clan to which you had an aversion.’ 

It is recorded that, throughout this ordeal, James conducted 
himself with peculiar restraint and composure. In acknow- 
ledging his submission to the sentence of death passed on 
him, he forgave the jury and the witnesses ‘ who have sworn 
several things falsely against me, and I declare, before the 
great God and this auditory, that I had no previous know- 
ledge of the murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure, and 
am as innocent of it as a babe unborn. I am not afraid to 
die, but what grieves me is my character, that after ages 
should think me capable of such a horrid and barbarous 
murder.’ 

Thereafter he was removed from Inveraray to Fort 
William to await the day appointed for his execution. And 
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it was written of him that, while he languished there, ‘ he 
behaved in every respect so like a good Christian that his 


greatest enemies were forced to commend him.’ 


On Cnoc Chaolais Mhic Pharuig, the wooded knowe 
situated but a stone’s throw from the hotel at South Balla- 
chulish, James of the Glen, on November, 8th, 1752, hung 
from the gibbet ‘until he be dead.’ Two clergymen and 
a few intimate friends were with him in his last moments 
on earth. Before the end, he expressed a wish to have the 
35th Psalm read to him. And to this very day the old 
folks of Appin and Lochaber refer in the Gaelic to this 
Psalm as Salm Sheumais a’ Ghlinne, the Psalm of James of 


the Glen. A prayer was then put up for him; and he 


read a statement protesting his innocence. One copy of 
this statement he handed to the sheriff, who was present. 
Another he gave to the officer in charge of the soldiers 
deputed to take his life. 

In strict accord with the letter and spirit of the sentence, 
and in order that it might be a warning to others, his body 
was duly hung on chains. For a long time it remained 
guarded, lest some of his Ardsheal kinsfolk should attempt 
to rescue it, and give it decent burial. The birds of prey 
haunting the Appin hills and the Loch Linnhe shores soon 
picked clean the bones, which, when they began to fall 
apart, were rearticulated with wires, so that James’s skeleton 
might continue to provide a gruesome reminder to those 
still secretly in fealty to the King o’er the Water. Three 
years or so later, it fell to the ground. Tradition has it 
that, by this time, Campbell spying had abated sufficiently 
to have enabled some Ardsheal Stewarts, clandestinely, to 
remove for reverent burial, in the old, family mools at Keil, 
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such as remained of James, when rough justice and the 
carrion-fowl had finished with him. 


Many, many years ago (how many, I cannot quite say), 
a maidservant found in the hollow of a tree behind Old 
Ballachulish House the weapon believed to be that known 
to the Gaels as an gunna dubh a mhi-fhortain, the Black Gun 
of Misfortune, from which, it is said, were fired the shots 
that brought down the Red Fox in the woods of the Letter- 
more. ‘That is the Black Gun of Misfortune, Janet !’ said 
old Mr. Stewart of Ballachulish, when the maidservant took 
it to him. 

In 1938, there was deposited in the West Highland 
Museum, at Fort-William, the exhibit labelled ‘Gun of 
Appin.” This gun was once the property of the late Mrs. 
MacDonald Stewart of Dalness, in Glen Etive. It came to 
Fort-William from Lord Antrim, at Dalness House, where 
it had reposed for some sixty years. When I made enquiries 
recently of Mr. MacAndrew, Curator of the West Highland 
Museum, he informed me, with some regret, that experts 
at the Royal Scottish Museum, at Edinburgh, to whom he 
had taken the gun for examination and comment, pro- 
nounced it to be an old Afghan gun, unknown in 1732, 
and therefore unlikely to have been the one used in the 
Appin Murder. In face of this authority, he felt that he 
could do no more than describe it, as labelled. Tradition 
has it, of course, that the Black Gun was a Spanish 
one. 

Apart from the gun, however, the West Highland Museum 
is replete with beautiful and historic things associated with 
the ’Fifteen and the ’Forty-five—a tribute to the late Victor 
Hodgson, its founder and first curator, whose untimely 
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passing, a few years ago, robbed Celtic Scotland of one of 
her most ardent enthusiasts. 


In 1753, the incorrigible Sergeant Modr was hanged for 
a murder he had committed at Braemar. As for the elusive 
Allan Breac Stewart, he was alive in France after the French 
Revolution. Sir Walter Scott tells us, in the appendix to 
Rob Roy, how an informant of his, when visiting Paris in 
1789, at the dawn of the Revolution, was invited by a Scots 
Benedictine priest to review from his window a revolu- 
tionary procession moving through that city. By the fire 
in the priest’s room sat a tall, gaunt, pock-marked, old man, 
wearing the cross of St. Louis, looking on at this procession, 
and listening casually to a conversation as to the relative 
merits of Paris’s principal thoroughfares. 

*De’il ane o’ them a’ is worth the High Street 0’ Edin- 
burgh !” interjected the old man seated at the fire. 

He was none other than Allan Breac. 


Who, then, shot the Red Fox ? 

To this day in Appin, they say, there is handed down 
traditionally, and in solemn secrecy, the name of the culprit. 
Robert Louis Stevenson failed to elicit from the Gaels of 
western Argyll the identification of ‘the other man,’ as he 
is referred to in the Highlands. Andrew Lang, who claimed 
to have probed this Celtic secret, mentions the tradition 
that, on the day of James’s execution, ‘the other man’ 
wanted to give himself up, and was prevented from doing 
so by his kinsfolk, who forcibly detained him until the 
sentence pronounced at Inveraray had been carried out, 
urging that no confession would save James, and that, in 


all probability, the confessor would share a similar fate. 
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It never has been disputed that several men, many of them 
Camerons from Appin and Lochaber, were concerned with 
Allan Breac in a scheme to bring down the Red Fox, when 
an opportunity presented itself. Neither has it been ques- 
tioned that many lay in waiting for him the day he was 
shot. The man, who was bound with ropes on the morning 
of the execution to prevent his reaching the Gallows Hill at 
South Ballachulish, and there confessing his guilt, was one 
of these. There is good ground for believing that he was 
a young man of some importance, whose profession, both 
in the eyes of James and of those who restrained him, merely 
would have involved countless others in peril. 

Lang not only failed to disclose the name of ‘the other 
man,’ but expressed his determination never to do so. For 
my own part, I do not think he ever knew! (Authors 
frequently are given to a touch of the melodramatic : they 
have an idea that it impresses their readers.) He clearly 
admitted that Sergeant Mér Cameron was innocent of the 
murder ; and, in any event, the sergeant was hanged in 
1753, as already mentioned. There was no necessity, there- 
fore, for secrecy so far as he was concerned. Within a few 
days of the murder, Allan was back in France, well out of 
the reach of Campbell justice. So, the secret could not 
have been designed to shield him. 

For all this, there was—and, maybe, still is—a hereditary 
secret, withholding that name from the common knowledge 
of men, and handed on from generation to generation at 
death-bed. 

Twelve years ago, when wandering through Argyll in 
search of material that ultimately formed the nucleus of my 
book, Wild Drumalbain: The Road to Meggernie & Glen 
Coe, I found myself in conversation at Onich with Hugh 
Cameron, the piermaster there, one of the most perfervid 
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of Jacobites. With pride Hugh told me of an ancestor of 
his, who had been standard-bearer to Locheil during the 
Forty-five ; and with solemnity he invited me into his 
small shed on the pier, that he might show me some cherished 
Jacobite relics he had there. With discretion, I broached 
the manner of the secret, and soon learnt from him that, 
in due course, he expected to be its hereditary custodian. 
His eye sparkled as he told me of how the Appin folks had 
denied to the author of Kidnapped the name of him who 
shot the Red Fox. 

Waving his hand in an ominous manner toward the 
Appin shore, less than a mile away, he remarked in low, 
measured tones: * There’s an old man living over yonder, who 
knows the clan secret!’ 

From him, no doubt, Hugh Cameron expected to 
inherit it. 


THE DUCHESS AND THE DEVIL. 
BY HILDA PHELPS HAMMOND. 


Ir’s strange how three inches of type can send a string of 
memories racing through your mind. Yet that is exactly 
what happened when I picked up this morning’s paper and 
read the death notices of Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Journau. 
Both dead within the same twelve hours. Not surprising, 
the doctors say, for when a man and woman are already in 
their eighties their lives are only held by a thread. Pneu- 
monia—that is the officially recorded cause of their deaths, 
but though I grant that Mrs. Journau was a victim of the 
disease I am confident that it was something more that made 
her husband follow her so quickly. More—far more! As 
I sit here reading those death notices, I know that when she 
had gone he had to go too—that his death was but the fulfil- 
ment of the story that my grandmother told me thirty years 
ago. 
Thirty years ago! How hard it is to realise that such 


a span of time has passed since I was fifteen. Yet that is 


how long it has been since I heard the great Constantino sing 
the tenor réle of I] Trovatore. A wonderful night that was 
—a night when the old French Opera House was a sight to 
remember. The parquette, the baignoires, the loges grilles, 
even the galleries packed with those who waited for the 
curtain to go up. Diamonds glittering on the necks of 
dowagers, men in ‘ tails’ bending over the hands of lovely 
women, pretty girls blushing behind huge bouquets of roses, 
laughter, chattering, gay whispers—a moving, murmuring 
sea of life within that old Opera House. And then, suddenly, 
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a hush seemed to hang over the place as all eyes focussed 
themselves upon the man and woman who entered the upper 
proscenium box of the right end and seated themselves in 
the straight-backed gilt chairs. 

As I looked up at the pair, I did not wonder that a steady 
line of opera glasses was directed towards them. I know 
now that the woman was already well in her fifties and that 
the man was nearing sixty. But though other men and 
women of that age seemed old to me, I was not conscious 
of age as I gazed at those two people. I was only conscious 
of the fact that they were the handsomest couple that I had 
ever seen. 

Sitting there in the proscenium box, the woman had the 
air of a queen who is accustomed to the homage of the man 
beside her. To this day I remember her dress. It was a 
sleeveless, low cut gown of black velvet that emphasised the 
whiteness of her neck and arms. Her dark hair was dressed 
high on her head, drawn away from her ears in that fashion 
that is so trying to any save the most beautiful of women. 
But to her, this type of coiffure was singularly becoming— 
revealing as it did the exquisite shape of her head and the 
perfection of her small, shell-like ears. She wore no orna- 
ment in her hair and none about her neck, but in her white 
gloved hands she carried a gigantic fan of pink ostrich plumes 
which she rested from time to time upon the gold sill of 
the opera box. 

She seemed entirely unconcerned with the admiring 
glances that were fastened upon her and the man, in turn, 
had no eyes for the crowd. Instead, he watched only her and 
if occasionally her gaze wandered for a brief second it seemed 
to return to him immediately as though drawn back by an 
invisible cord—return to rest again upon his face, as though 
assuring him, ‘ Yes, I am here. Here with you.’ I was, in 
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fact, so struck with the manner of this couple that I exclaimed 
involuntarily to my grandmother, who was sitting beside me 
—‘ How attentive they are to each other! Who are they, 
Bonne Maman ?’ 

* Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Journau,’ she replied. Then, in an 
aside to my mother, she whispered: ‘Pauvre Adéle! Le 
soupcon est un chose terrible!’ Poor Adéle! Suspicion is 
a terrible thing! Why had my grandmother said that, I 
wondered. Why had she applied the word ‘ Poor’ to this 
beautiful woman? Over and over the low-spoken sentence 
hummed itself in my mind and when the curtain had gone 
down on the last act and we were rolling homeward in our 
carriage, the strange words still resounded in my ears and 
a burning curiosity to discover what had prompted them 
seized me. So it was that standing in my grandmother's 
room to wish her good night, I ventured to ask: * Why 
did you say that? Why did you say, “ Pauvre Adéle ?”’ 

I had not anticipated my question would have the effect 
that it did. For a moment my grandmother stared at me, 
saying nothing. Then tears gathered in her eyes and she 
sank down into the rose fauteuil, covering her face with her 
hands so that I might not see her weep. I regretted heartily 
that I had put the question to her and I clumsily attempted 
to make amends by endeavouring to do some useful thing 
that would add to her comfort. Nervously lifting the blower 
from the hearth, I placed it over the coals so that the fire 
would blaze more brightly and when I heard the roaring of 
the flames and removed the tin piece, I still stood there— 
poking the ashes with the brass-handled poker. But when 
at last I put the poker down and tried to steal quietly out of 
the room, my grandmother raised her head at the first foot- 
step and said: ‘Sit down, child.’ 

I did as I was bid—crouching upon the footstool at her 
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feet. She looked at me intently, as though she were measur- 
ing me according to some standard in her mind. Then she 
murmured, ‘ Fifteen. No longer a child—almost a woman. 
[should be able to trust you.’ I said in a faint voice, ‘ You 
CAN trust me, Bonne Maman.’ 

* You will never let the story pass your lips as long as the 
two of them are alive?’ 

‘Never,’ I promised. 

She sighed a little. Then she said, ‘I did not mean that 
you should overhear my words this evening, but since you 
have done so I prefer that you should hear from my own 
lips the story of the woman who was once my dearest friend 
—Adéle de Marcine Journau. It may help you to avoid 
the same mistake—I pray God that it will! For truly, my 
child, le soupgon est une chose terrible |’ 


On Royal ‘Street, stand two 
houses so similar in appearance that one knows at once that 
they sprang as twins from the mind of the architect. Three 
stories high they are, with iron railed balconies that touch 
elbows where the houses flank each other. But should you 
stand upon the banquette to-day and gaze up at their brick 
exteriors scarred with the neglect of years, you will not know 
them as I knew them when I was a child. Then, the brass 
balls that top the balcony railings shone like the sun ; then, 
there was not a slat broken in the shutters and the green 
batten blinds that fold across the windows at night like great, 
protecting wings were freshly painted; then, there was 
not a sign of rust upon the iron gates that were flung open 
night and morning for the carriages to roll in and out. 

In one of these houses I lived ; in the other lived my dearest 
friend—Adéle de Marcine. As a child, she was the prettiest 
child in the Vieux Carre. Many a time, when I stood before 
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the mirror letting old Henriette rub pomade in the thin part 
of my hair to satisfy my mother’s vain hope that some day 
a mass of curly glory would sprout forth, I have said to 
myself— Perhaps I shall look like her!’ But when I would 
wriggle away at last from Henriette’s diligent hands and run 
out on the banquette to greet my playmate, my heart would 
sink into my boots. For when I looked at Adéle I knew that 
I could never, never, NEVER be as pretty as she was. 

Her prettiness as a child, however, was as nothing when 
compared to her beauty when she was eighteen. She had 
the clear skin of magnolia whiteness that is the pride of 
creoles and her lashes were so long and so dark that it was 
a sort of fascinating game to watch them lift themselves from 
her cheek and reveal her violet eyes. As for her hair—it 
was a dark cloud of loveliness that rippled about her brow. 
Yes! She had a beautiful face. But she had even more 
than that—she had a perfect figure. Other girls pulled and 
tugged at the strings of stays to make their waists slender, 
but she needed no such aid and her firm, little white breasts 
would have enraptured any sculptor. It would not have 
taken a prophet to predict that many men would go wild 
over her and that is what would have happened had they 
had the chance. But they didn’t have the chance, for 
Monsieur and Madame de Marcine had an eye out for their 
daughter’s future and when she and I returned from the 
convent as ‘ young ladies’ everything had been arranged 
already. 

I remember as though it were yesterday the summer night 
on which she told me that she was to be married. We were 
standing upon our balconies, whispering to each other across 
the dividing rail. 

“It is all settled,’ she said. ‘Iam to marry Adrian Journau 
—within the month.’ 
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‘ Adrian Journau !’ I exclaimed. ‘He is very rich?’ 

‘Silly!’ She retorted. ‘Would it be arranged if he 
were NOT rich? And would Madame Journau be anxious 
for the match if we did not have the title “ de” before our 
name? They are of excellent family but they have not that 
mysterious “de” remember! They are not descended 
from nobility, as we are! The de Marcines get money, 
Madame Journau gets a daughter-in-law with a handle to her 
name. That is what is back of it all!’ 

I said nothing for a moment—surprised at the sudden 
bitterness in her voice. Then I asked ‘Is he handsome ?’ 

A little frown gathered between her eyes. “Handsome 
enough,’ she replied. ‘He’s just back from Paris. And his 
father is dead, you know—he has inherited all the Journau 
money.” 5 

‘Then what in the world is wrong?’ I cried. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘I don’t know—but some- 
how, Clarisse, I fancy that what is easily gotten isn’t much 
wanted. He looks at me as though I were just another 
pretty woman. I am his without the slightest effort and I 
don’t believe that he is even the slightest bit in love with 
me. As for me, whenever I look at him I know that it is 
cut and dried that he will be my husband and my heart does 
not flutter a single time! I should like to cHoosz—to 
choose from many men. I should like to dance with them 
and have them make love to me. Foolish as it may sound, 
I should like to meet a man who would make my heart go 
fast, FasT !’ 

Neither of us said anything for a while. Then she laughed 
and stretched out her arms. ‘How ridiculous !’ she cried. 
‘Here I am engaged to the wealthiest young man in Louisiana 
and I mope and droop. Do you realise, Clarisse, that I shall 
be Mistress of Bonne Aventure ?’ 
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I gazed at her with a certain awe as she uttered the word, for 
there was not a man, woman or child in Louisiana who did 
not know the magic name. Bonne Aventure! The finest 
plantation in the whole state! Fifteen thousand acres of 
fertile land ; fifteen thousand acres where green bannerets of 
cane waved in the autumn breezes ; fifteen thousand acres 
and a columned house with a formal garden in which 
bloomed camellias and gardenias and roses by the thousands ! 

* And he has a town house too,’ she went on. ‘ Just four 
blocks away from here. When I am married I shall make 
him spend much time in the city and I shall go to balls and 
have beautiful dresses and meet many men !’ 

* But you will be a married woman,’ I reminded her, for 
there was something about the way that she said the word 
‘men’ that made me fear for her. 

‘Pooh !’ she exclaimed. ‘Do you think that a married 
woman can’t be attractive to men? Who knows, Clarisse, 
perhaps some day I shall meet a man who will make my heart 
flutter —’ 

“Don’t talk like that!’ I cried sharply. 

My tone of voice silenced her and she turned away. But 
remorse seized me and I called to her : ‘ Of course you will 
be admired after you are married, Adéle. Much admired !’ 

That seemed to please her and she came back again to the 
railing and began to tell me of all the things that she would 
have with Adrian Journau’s money—of the laces, the velvets, 
the cameos and the pearls. And I listened while she talked 
—not interrupting her again. But deep in my heart there 
was a feeling of foreboding and I wished heartily that Adéle 
de Marcine was not about to become Mrs. Adrian Journau. 


They were married within the month. But Adéle’s plans 
for gaiety did not materialise. The plantation was her hus- 
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band’s one thought. The crop, the grinding, the turning of 
the soil—these things occupied his mind and he spent but 
little time in his city house. And if, during the winter 
months, Adéle complained that the plantation house was too 
draughty and he brought her to New Orleans, he did not 
remain with her. Instead, he hurried back to Bonne 
Aventure—giving his wife no share in the gaiety of city life. 

It was on one winter afternoon two years after her marriage, 
that I discovered how she was pining for the gay life that 
she had never known. At her invitation, I had moved over 
to her house for a few days to be company for her while the 
grinding season kept Adrian Journau at Bonne Aventure. 
We were sitting before the fire, discussing her servants and 
her clothes, when she exclaimed all at once, ‘ Of what use 
is all this to me? I am a caged bird, I tell you—a caged 
bird! I have diamonds as big as your finger, laces, fine 
horses—and yet I cannot go where I wish to go and I cannot 
do what I wish to do!’ 

‘ But, after all,’ I remarked, in an effort to dispel her sad- 
ness, ‘ there isn’t anything very exciting to do—is there ?’ 

At that, her eyes sparkled and making sure that the last 
servant had left the room she said—‘ Nothing exciting ? 
Have you read in to-day’s paper about the Bal Masqué that 
is to be given this evening at the French Opera House ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I admitted. ‘It is to be modelled after the Bal de 
L’Opéra in Paris. Anyone and everyone can go for the 
price of a ticket and both the men and women will be 
masked.’ 

‘Ah,’ she exclaimed, clasping her hands, ‘ what fun it 
would be to steal in on it! What fun to dance with men, 
to flirt a little, to abandon oneself to the music——” 

‘To enter unknown and to leave unknown,’ I murmured, 
catching her mood. 
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She seized my hand and cried ‘ That’s it! Let us do that 
very thing. You and I—let us enter unknown and leave 
unknown !’ 

I protested violently against such a plan, but it was no use, 
Her heart was set upon the idea. ‘Listen,’ she implored, 
*Just to-night—one night out of my whole life. We can 
manage it. Marie will never betray us—we can take her 
into our confidence.’ 

I knew that what she said was true. Adéle’s word was 
law to the woman who had nursed her since she was a child, 
Before I could protest further, she pulled the bell rope on the 
wall and Marie entered. ‘Marie,’ said Adele, ‘do you 
want to do something that will make me very happy ?’ 

The adoring look in Marie’s eyes gave the answer and 
Adéle went on: ‘Go quickly to the costume shop on 
Dauphine Street and get two costumes. Use your eyes and 
get as near a fit as you can——’ 

‘A domino will do for me,’ I put in hastily. 

“Not for me !’ cried Adéle, opening her purse. ‘ Here is 
money—plenty of it. I want the finest costume that you 
can find. And a wig—a blonde wig—and half masks for 
the two of us. Let no one know for whom the costumes are 
and after the costumes are here you must tell the servants 
that I have a frightful headache—that you are to serve out 
dinner in my room. When we are dressed for the ball, you 
are to engage the servants in conversation in the kitchen 
while we slip out of the house. Be sure that the servants 
understand that I am not to be disturbed all evening. Guard 
my room until we return. When you hear a low whistle 
outside the side window, make sure that no one is about and 
then let us in. But remember, no one is ever to know that 
we left the house !’ 

Marie was off in the twinkling of an eye. We waited 
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impatiently while a half hour ticked itself away, but the 
waiting was worth while, for when Marie returned she had 
shopped well. She had brought me a pink domino, girdled 
at the waist with a tasselled cord, but she had bought a very 
fine costume indeed for Adéle. 

‘ The riding habit of a duchess,’ she explained as she laid 
out her purchase on the bed. ‘ That’s what the shopkeeper 
said it was.’ 

The dress was of no particular period, but you had only 
to look at it to know that only a great lady would have worn 
it. It was of royal-blue velvet with a long skirt hitched up 
at one side and a waist that was buttoned high to the neck 
with little crystal buttons. There was a blue velvet hat to 
match with a sweeping, white ostrich plume and there was 
even a riding crop—a fine stick with a bone handle topped 
by a huge, imitation ruby. At the sight of the costume, 
Adéle clapped her hands with pleasure and when Marie 
placed beside it the blonde wig, her ecstasy knew no bounds. 

‘Let us try them on,’ she cried. ‘If there are any altera- 
tions Marie can attend to them at once.’ 

We tried on the costumes. There was nothing to be done 
to the pink domino, but the small waist of the riding costume 
habit had to be made even smaller to fit Adéle’s slim figure. 
By night, however, everything was in readiness and after 
we had eaten our dinner, we dressed for the occasion. As I 
looked at Adéle, I thought that I had never seen her as 
radiant as she was in that quaint outfit. The blonde wig was 
oddly becoming to her, but it was the dress itself that accentu- 
ated her charm. It was, at the same time, the most modest 
and yet the most seductive of dresses—the most concealing 
and yet the most revealing. The long skirt and the waist 
buttoned high to the neck, made the dress meet every require- 
ment of propriety—yet the costume moulded her figure so 
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perfectly that you were conscious at once of the supple 
curve of her hips and the lovely rise of her breasts. 

She pirouetted before the mirror delighted with the 
reflection that she saw in it. “On with our masks!’ she 
cried gaily. ‘And now, Marie, engage the servants in 
conversation—and remember to listen for the whistle !’ 

We waited a few moments until we heard Marie’s voice 
rising in high inflections from the kitchen as a signal to us 
that all was as it should be. Then we crept slowly down 
the stairs and out of the iron gateway. 

“Ah,” breathed Adéle as she closed the gate softly behind 
us, “at last the bird is out of the cage!’ 


When we reached the opera house, there was such a crowd 
pressing to get inside that it was difficult to keep together. 
At last, however, we managed to make our way in and, 
passing through the foyer, we reached the dance floor. 
‘Wonderful,’ murmured Adéle as we stood at the bottom 
of the three steps that led up to the dance-floor and caught 
a view of the scene before us. And it was a wonderful 
sight! Pierrots and pierrettes, monks in brown cowl, 
shepherdesses and pirates, black, rose, orange dominos, satin 
coated princes, senoritas with scarlet fans, confetti showering 
the air—a merry crowd ready to make this a night of nights. 

We stood at the edge of the steps, eyeing this gay scene, 
But suddenly a surging of the spectators swept us away from 
our point of vantage. ‘We shall never get on the dance 
floor at this rate !’ exclaimed Adéle, clutching me so that we 
would not be separated. ‘Let us go upstairs for a moment. 
We can get a good view of the ball and when the crowd thins 
out we can return to the dance-floor.’ 

We made our way into the foyer and started to mount the 
long flight of stairs. But all at once Adéle caught my arm. 
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‘Look,’ she whispered laughingly, ‘ we are going straight to 
the devil!’ Her words amazed me and my eyes followed 
the direction of her pointing finger. Sure enough, there was 
the devil—leaning against the balustrade at the turn of the 
landing as though he were waiting for someone. 

Whatever conception I had had before of the devil was 
supplanted immediately in my mind by the image of this 
devil. For this was the devil at his best—the perfect devil. 
He was dressed all in red. On his hooded cap two horns of 
gold glistened under the lights and over his shoulder his tail 
swung. His half mask was red also, but one did not need to 
see the devil’s face to know that he was a young man. Only 
a young man could have worn the tight-fitting costume with 
such grace. 

“Isn’t he magnificent !’ exclaimed Adéle in a low tone, 
but at that moment the devil caught sight of her and I heard 
him give a whistle of delight. Leaving the balustrade, he 
descended the steps quickly until he stood in front of us. 

“May I have a dance ?” he asked, bowing before Adéle. 

‘And why not?’ she murmured softly. 

‘Let us be on our way !’ I said hastily. But she paid no 
heed to me and the two of them stood there, gazing at each 
other. I could actually feel the thrill of the looks that they 
gave one another and I knew that at last Adéle had found 
a man who could make her heart go fast, FAST. 

‘Let us be on our way !’ I cried again in a vain attempt to 
break the strange spell that this man was casting over her. 
But they did not even hear me and at that moment the violins 
began to whisper the waltz from Gounod’s Faust. ‘Come !’ 
said Mephistopheles, putting his arm around her waist. 

The next moment, in the foyer of the opera house, the 
Duchess and the Devil were waltzing together. 
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I shall never forget how miserable I felt as I stood there 
watching them. I tried to comfort myself with the thought 
that when the dance was over Adéle would leave this man, 
but I knew in my heart that the thought was only a vain 
hope. And when the dance was over and I saw her being 
led by the devil through the crowd to the dance-floor, I 
followed as closely as I could and stationed myself at one 
corner of the steps. 

“Just one dance,’ I prayed. But it wasn’t just one dance. 
Two, three, four, five dances—on and on the duchess waltzed 
in the devil’s arms. And then, all at once, I saw him whisper 
something to her. She hesitated for a moment—a brief 
moment. Then she took his arm and together they started 
off the dance-floor. 

I attempted to push my way through the crowd, but they 
were already half-way up the stairs before I reached the foyer. 
I ran behind them as fast as I could, reaching the upstairs 
aisle of boxes just as they disappéared into a loge grille. 
Hearing the lock of the door click behind them, I sought the 
adjoining box. Fortunately it was empty and I went quickly 
inside, closing the door behind me. Crouching close to the 
wall, I discovered a crack in the thin partition and through 
this aperture I could see and hear perfectly what was going 
on in the next box. I did not hesitate to remain there, for 
with me it was no question of eavesdropping. I was her 
dearest friend and if there was anything that I could do to save 
her from her headstrong folly, I was determined to do it. 

Carefully the devil lowered the grille in front of the box— 
then he came back and took her in his arms. They stood 
there, body so close to body that they seemed to be one. 
She made no sign of protest and though her mask prevented 
me from seeing her face, I knew by the way her lips met 
his that she was thirsty for his kisses. 
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When he released her at last from his arms, he murmured, 
‘We must never lose each other.’ 

‘No,’ she repeated softly, ‘ we must never lose each other.’ 

He clasped her again to him, whispering, ‘ We must meet 
to-morrow.” 

She sighed heavily. ‘ After to-night I cannot meet you,’ 
she said. ‘I am a married woman.’ 

“That is nothing,’ replied the devil gaily. ‘We can 
arrange our meetings so that your husband will never know 
about them. You have a carriage?’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured. 

‘And a coachman that you can trust ?’ 

She nodded. 

‘Then meet me to-morrow afternoon at four o'clock. 
Have your coachman drive you a mile above the city—to 
the turn of the river on the levee road. There you will find 
a small summer house hidden among the trees. Meet me 
there.’ 

* At four o'clock,’ she promised. 

“Good !’ he exclaimed. ‘ At that hour I shall ride up 
the road on my way to Bonne Aventure—my plantation——’ 

Bonne Aventure! The word rattled in her lovely throat 
again and again. Bonne Aventure! Bonne Aventure ! 

With one movement of his hand, the devil tore the mask 
from her face and from his own and they stood there facing 
each other—husband and wife. For a full minute he said 
nothing. Then he cast her off, throwing her away from 
him with such force that she reeled against the wall and sank 
to the floor in a crumpled heap. ‘So it is you!” he cried 
as he picked up from the ground the riding crop which had 
fallen from her hands. 

Tears ran down my cheeks and I cried ‘No, No!’ as I 
placed my : a over my ears to deafen the sounds of the 
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coming blows. But suddenly he did a curious thing. He 
threw down the riding whip and buried his face in his hands 
—sobbing. Then it was that I knew that he really loved her. 


That night marked the end of our friendship. Learning 
that it was I with whom she had gone to the ball, Adrian 
Journau forbade his wife to have anything more to do with 
me. But one summer evening—one year later—when I 
was standing upon my balcony, I heard a voice call to me 
through the shutters of the house next door : * Clarisse,’ said 
the voice, ‘come closer.’ 

I moved over to the dividing rail and through the slats I 
could see Adéle’s eyes. 

You,’ I whispered. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I am at my mother’s for the evening, 
but I dare not come out on the balcony to speak with you. 
It is forbidden that I should be with you.’ 

‘I know,’ I said heavily. ‘ But tell me, Adéle, are you 
happy ?’ I implored. 

“I am the happiest and at the same time the most unhappy 
of women,’ she murmured. ‘ And it is the same thing with 
him—he is the happiest and yet the most unhappy of men. 
We love each other—wildly, passionately. But when we 
discovered our love there was a blemish on it. It was a love 
that had been cradled in deception. Each of us suspects the 
other. If he is out of my sight for an evening, I remember 
that other evening when he was waiting for someone at the 
top of the stairs. Who was the woman for whom he was 
waiting ? Is there another woman? Does he meet her at 
the turn of the river? Those are the thoughts that torture 
me. And if I as much as glance at a man, suspicion leaps 
up in his breast. Had I been unfaithful to him before that 
evening? Will I be unfaithful to him again? Those 
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thoughts obsess him and he cannot bear me out of his sight 
unless I am guarded by someone whom he trusts. And the 
years will not make things better—I know that. Indeed, I 
am confident that even in eternity we shall find no peace— 
that even in the next world I shall be at his elbow and he at 
mine, watching each other! Ah, Clarisse, le soupgon est 
une chose terrible!’ 


That is the story that my grandmother told me thirty 
years ago. And that is why I know that when Adeéle de 
Marcine Journau died, Adrian Journau had to follow her. 

New Orleans. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Douste Acrostic No. 194. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, are 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answers, 
containing the coupon from page vii, must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach him by the 
31st December. 


“O never say that I was of ' 
Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify !’ 


1. ‘She so torments my mind, 
That my strength ; 
And wavers with the wind 
As a ship saileth.’ 
2. ‘What female heart can gold despise ? 
What Cat’s to fish ?’ 
3. ‘By ’s lovely hands 
And her son that rules the strands, 
By Thetis tinsel-slipper’d feet.’ 
4. ‘Hush! my dear, lie still and ———, 
Holy angels guard thy bed !’ 
5. ‘Once did she hold the gorgeous 
And was the safeguard of the West ;’ 


Answer to Acrostic 192, October number: ‘O tears! O grief !— 
hung at a feeble thread’ (William Drummond: ‘Her Passing’). 
1. FirsT (William Cartwright: ‘To Chloe’). 2. EacH (Shelley : 
‘ Odetothe West Wind’). 3. EveR (Browning : ‘ The Lost Mistress’). 
4. BluE (Tennyson: ‘In Memoriam’). 5. LedA (Edmund Spenser : 
‘Prothalamion’). 6. Embalm’D (Herrick : ‘To the Western Wind’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Mrs. G. E. Owen, 
Green Hall, Carmarthen, South Wales, and ‘ Square,’ Nursling, South- 
ampton, who are invited to choose books as mentioned above. N.B.— 
Sources need not be given. 
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JOURNEY’S END. 


THE CORNHILL, as is announced on our opening page, is 
suspended. Suspended—is not that the equivalent in mean- 
ing of hanged, the inevitable penalty for those who murder ? 
A paradox surely, for the CorNHILL may claim to be one of 
the few magazines that never murdered our mother tongue. 
Suspended—but that has another, and fairer, meaning : 
may it not imply, uplifted ? In this hour, then, of suspended 
animation, let it forgiven the last of its long line of Editors, 
one who not only sits in, but is the owner of, Thackeray’s 
favourite chair, if he is sufficiently uplifted to place it now 
on record that only a year or two before his death no lower 
an authority than Rudyard Kipling pronounced it privately 
to a friend as his opinion that the CornuiLL, even then in 
its old age, had become the best magazine in the world. 
Two other tributes before the silence falls: one from an 
Anglo-Indian soldier now doing valuable work in this 
country who at the first hint remarked in high alarm, ‘ Oh, 
but that would be a national disaster! Why, I’ve known 
it all my life!’ The other from one who likewise shall 
be unnamed but is the possessor of perhaps the best-stocked 
mind that has adorned Fleet Street in our times : a week or 
two ago he offered me a contribution that in continued life 
I should have been proud to have accepted ; as things were, 
it had to go back to him and his reply lies before me now, 
* The return of the MSS. is nothing—in comparison with the 
mere prospect of the great human CorNHILL even suspending 
for a while. The mind resists it, protesting. You will 
later doubtless receive hundreds of written regrets and 
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appeals, while thousands will feel like writing. Let it 
still be hoped that some miracle will yet intervene, or 
that the suspension may narrow down to several num- 
bers only. Like good books, the Cornuitt is a muni- 
tion of war, nothing less . . .’ And, finally, from a 
notable man of adventure, ‘The Cornutt was the last 
stronghold. of English literature and nothing can ever fill 
its place.’ 
* 

Paradoxes abound, not in a literary sense only. In this 
war everything has happened, or to the uninitiated at any 
rate has seemed to happen, contrariwise. Little that they 
expected has taken place, much that they did not. And 
among the paradoxes must be reckoned the achievements 
and mis-achievements of the Government: it is indeed 
remarkable that any Government should be so uneven. 
Its war record is masterly : with Neville Chamberlain for 
Prime Minister and Lord Halifax for Foreign Secretary it 
has a truly great pair of leaders, and it has to support them 
four Service Ministers, each one of whom in varying ways 
is a man of great experience, energy, and ability, each one of 
whom too has the confidence of the country. The home 
record on the other hand has been marked by some of the 
wilder curiosities of bureaucracy : to specify them is un- 
necessary, they are known to us all and it speaks volumes 
for our unflinching international purpose, our unassailable 
unity and power that they have none of them flamed into 
political animosity—but what targets, if only we were at 
peace! At times, contemplating our governors, we do not 
seem far removed from the day when with a cynicism that 
perhaps has now proved abundantly justified Lord Milner 
remarked to me shortly after the close of hostilities in 1918 
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that he thought the time had gone by for appointing people 
to jobs because they had any special qualifications for 
them. 

* 

Books, books, books—‘ moving up and down again’, 
even as Kipling’s boots. Constant is the march of the mind, 
in war no less than in peace, perhaps more pointedly in 
war than in peace. At all events let me here for the last 
time call attention to a few of the wares offered us at this 
season, for thought, for stimulation, or as anodynes. I will 
begin with three which are, each in widely differing ways, 
biographies of women the first of whom at least is always 
with us—it was an authority as high as the late A. B. 
Walkley who declared that those who love her were the salt 
of the earth. The first then is accurately entitled Jane 
Austen and her Art (Oxford University Press, tos. 6d. n.) 
by Mary Lascelles: I say ‘accurately’, as the volume falls 
into the two halves dealing separately yet consistently first 
with Jane Austen and then with her art. Though so much 
has been written of this very great little spinster, more is 
ever welcome : this is a really valuable addition and takes 
its place worthily with those other beautiful volumes pub- 
lished by the same Press which are owned and treasured by 
all true ‘Janeites’. The second is a straight biography of 
Henrietta Maria, entitled in the allusive modern style Little 
Madam (Bell, 15s. n.) by Janet Mackay. Except that the 
author seems to go out of her way to make satirical or 
scathing remarks about Charles I and so is apt to get the 
picture of his wife at times a trifle out of focus, this is a lively 
historical biography which can be read with both interest 
and profit. Thirdly, I commend with real pleasure a new 
book by one who has often contributed to Cornutt and 
does so afresh in this issue, Alasdair Alpin MacGregor, whose 
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study of his Aunt Dorothy and her unusual life as a crofter 
at High Wind, published under the title The Goat-Wife 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d. n.), is a sympathetic and delightful 
portrayal : it has as a sub-title ‘ portrait of a village’ and it 
is throughout redolent of the Highlands, but it is Aunt 
Dorothy who is the heart and substance of the moving record. 
Not all the great lived known or long ago. 

Secondly, let me commend two novels both high above 
the average. The first is The Valley of Exile (Murray, 
8s. 6d. n.) by L. F. Loveday Prior. This is a magnificent 
story of the South Tyrol from May 1935 to September 1938 : 
I can pay it no more sincere tribute than to say it is impossible 
to lay it down without feeling a passionate interest in the 
fortunes of those recorded, those in the Castle and those in 
the cottages, the Conte di Felmaro and his family, the 
Torgglers, Hubers, and the rest, and to want terribly to know 
what is happening to them now under the cynical agreement 
so recently signed between Germany and Italy. They are 
living realities who make this book a definite contribution 
to international history, and a very tragic one at that. The 
second novel is, like The Goat-Wife, by a writer whose work 
has often in the past appeared in Cornumt. I am particu- 
larly glad to be able now to commend it—Let Me Go Back 
(Faber, 7s. 6d. n.) is by Winifred Peck and must be reckoned 
among her best work, a thoroughly interesting, human 
story set in the Cathedral town of Mildrum in the Midlands 
and circling round an experience of Fanny St. Arthur, the 
delightful wife of the Dean. 

And, thirdly, the literature of escape, that is, of murder, if 
murder can to-day legitimately be said to be escape from 
current problems. I have space to mention four only, and 
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that briefly. First, the new collection of the Detection Club, 
Detective Medley (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. n.), containing good 
stories by many of the well-known writers of that selective 
Club—and, incidentally, two from my own pen: then (in 
order of merit, according to my judgment) From Natural 
Causes (Longmans, 7s 6d. n.) by Josephine Bell, slightly too 
surgical and here and there professionally so, but, as is 
customary with this writer, very cleverly worked out—if 
in one respect deliberately—and not effectively—misleading : 
Mr. Pinkerton and the Old Angel (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.) by 
David Frome, another hardened offender—decidedly good, 
though perhaps over-elaborate, and personally I find Mr. 
Pinkerton’s extreme disingenuousness becoming a bit 
tedious (the Old Angel, by the way, is an inn, not a person) : 
and Death Rides Swiftly (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.) the inappro- 
priately named third of its species by Neal Shepherd, which 
has distinct merit also, though Sergeant Hammond has 
become a mere piece of padding and no rich man ever lived 
as Mr. Polegate is said to have done—that no doubt is why 
he died. 

And finally, for all children and all who desire to please 
children, the new Mumfie, namely, Mumfte’s Uncle Samuel 
(Murray, ss. n.): I can testify that my own children, large 
and small alike, insist on having Katharine Tozer’s successive 
productions secured and read aloud to them over and over 
again. 

And now an end. The Cornuitt is suspended : after a 
noble voyage its sails are furled, and this is farewell, a long 
farewell to all my readers, amongst whom may be numbered 
so many friends. Into my mind come words long loved, 
the concluding sentence of Plato’s Apology, ‘the hour of 
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departure has arrived and we go our ways, I to die and you 
to live—which is better God only knows.’ But it would 
be ill-fitting that these should be taken as the concluding 
words of the Cornutt, which has no Socrates: let me 
rather end, as it has been permitted to me on a number of 
occasions to be a contributor of verse to these pages, with the 
last lines I have written, in attempted explanation of the 
great gulf fixed in such days as these through which we live 
between speech and action and the silence that weighs ups 
literature in consequence :— 


Why are you silent, man of words ? 

They fell from you like a mountain stream 
In the days gone by : 

As a soldier's bayonet laps up blood 

Your writer's weapon gathered ink— 

And now you are emptied of sound. 

Is it worn you are or the world grown gray ? 
The faiths rise up as they rose of yore 
And bodies bleed and hearts are wrung. 
No lines of cheer, no songs of strength ? 
Only an inward, unvoiced prayer ? 


It is cold to-night in the hill-tops’ gale. 
Climb and lean forward, keep your breath. 
Beyond and beyond the steep sides lift. 
Steer by the stars, your head held high, 
Trudge and toil with a undipped, 
Watch and pray—and the dawn will be. 
* * 
And so, stout-hearted, outward and onward into the 
unknown, carrying 


this posthumous existence like a spear. 


GORELL. 
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ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE: 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.I. TEL.: REG. 4361. 


THAT FAMOUS CRITIC 


has a shrewd eye for the potential 
‘best-seller'— a cutting wit forthe ‘pot- 
into the oe . boiler’. That which has merit invokes 
his praise. He shows the same clear 
insight, too, in choos- 
ing his tobacco. With 
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BOOK NOTES FOR DECEMBER 


Topical Verse 


M*™ many people are familiar with Michael Barsley’s verse 
parodies that have repeatedly been broadcast, particularly 
that consummately topical one | 
beginning “T'was Danzig and 
the Swastikoves, did Heil and 
Hittle in the Reich.” They have 
now been collected into one 
volume with the title Grabber- 
wocky and Other Fights of Fancy. 
With its continual humour and 
range of subject it presents a suit- 
able commentary on the topsy- 
tutvy state of affairs which would 
seem familiar to Alice through 
the Looking Glass, and Mr. Osbert 
Lancastet’s illustrations widen the 
appeal of a volume which will be irresistible to all who feel 
that some light relief is necessary in the dark times through 


which we now grope. 


George Borrow 


oHN Murray has recently added to his list The Gypsy Gentle 
J man, a study of George Borrow by Seton Dearden. This 
book was first published by Arthur Barker and on its first appear 
ance won much praise for the original picture of Borrow it present 
Its background is as vivid as that of Borrow’s books, full of livin 
characters, gypsies, thieves, pugilists, Spanish bandits and th 
glories of a picturesque English scene that has now vanish 


for ever. 
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THE STRONGHOLD OF 
THE MIND 


What is certain in a world of uncertainty is the continued 


: production of books to reflect the thoughts of mankind. 


The subject matter of current books is mostly (but 
not exclusively) concerned with politics and war; but 
whatever the subject, it is vital that intelligent people in 
Britain should know what is being added, book by book, 
to reason and knowledge in building the stronghold of the 
mind against the onslaught of materialism. 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


provides the most competent survey of current literature in 
the English language. It contains each week many pages 
of scholarly reviews of carefully chosen books, special 
articles by eminent authors, and interesting news of develop- 


ments in the world of literature. 
Every Friday — Threepence 


Become a Regular Subscriber. The Rate is 17/4 per annum and pro rata. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent to the Publisher, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, or arranged with any newsagent. 
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An Old Tale Re-told 
Wax the Greeks crept out of the 


wooden horse into the deserted night 
streets of Troy they brought to an end a 
ten years’ campaign that had been full of 
internecine bickering amongst the Greeks. 
The great Achilles had suffered from bruised 
pride and a fiery temper which led to com- 
plications and the Greek Gods became 
mixed up into a most amusing tangle. 
W. H. D. Rouse tells with witty realism 
the whole of this aspect of the great story 
in his new book Achilles and the Great 
Quarrel at Troy and’ Will Owen’s illustrations 
add more enjoyment to a most enjoyable 


book. 


A Study of Christian Names 


Pet Ernest WEEKLEY is well known for his popula — 
books on philology and his facility for giving information if 
a humorous way has met with de- 
served success. His latest work is 
Jack and Jill, a study of Christian 
names, and all with a name—that is 
everybody—will find much of interest 
in it. Tom, Dick and Harry are not 
as plain as they seem, but when it 
comes to names that are biblical, 
mythological, poetical, prosaic, fanci- 
ful, commemorative, descriptive, 
attractive, absurd, historical, hybrid, 
uplifting or devastating, then Pro- 
fessor Weekley comes into his own. 
There is no limit to the oddity of 
nomenclature which parents inflict 
on their helpless infants, and, while 
this book does not explain why they do it, it does explain th 
names themselves. 
iv 
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FREE GIFT 


TO ALL NEW READERS 
OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE 


1940 Desk Diary 


This handsome Diary is a com- 
bined Memorandum Pad, Dail 
Calendar and Travel Pictorial. 
There are 52 diary pages, inter- 
leaved with 26 superb pictures 
on art paper selected from The 
Geographical Magazine’s collec- 
tion of rare and interesting 
subjects. 


FREE DIARY OFFER 


Simply post Coupon below with I5s. 
for annual subscription. Your FREE 
Diary will be sent by return and the 
Magazine for one year. 


The Geographical Magazine, 

COUPON 40H. William IV St., 
London, W.C.2. 


Please send me your Magazine for 12 months, 
also FREE DESK DIARY. | enclose !5s. 


|FEATURES OF THE XMAS NUMBER 


100 Pages, 50 Pictures, Is. 6d. now on Sale. 
[Richard Hughes, Julian Huxley, Freya Stark, Ann Bridge, 

Jacques Cocheme, R. T. Reynold, Francis Sandwith, Jan 

Struther. 

Toda Wedding : In A Sussex Monastery: Castle in Syria: 
[lamaica To-day: Birds and Men on St. Kilda: A Pata- 
fgonian Farm: Journey to Scotland: Early Days in 
‘pMauritius: A Modern Exodus. 


The 
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THE OBSERVER’S celebrated literary pages on 
“ BOOKS OF THE DAY ” are written by brilliant 
and expert reviewers. They are the clearest survey 
of each season’s literature in all its fields, and they are 
the best guide to good reading 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO 
DELIVER A COPY NEXT SUNDAY 


The Observer Ltd. 
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A most acceptable present for Christmas. 
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AND OTHER NEW POEMS 


By LORD GORELL 


** Of a rare’ value, a value which makes minor technical criticisms 
perhaps in both senses impertinent . . . something much bigger and more 
important than minor poetry.”,—M. R. in English. 


** People usually unmoved by poetry will probably melt towards Lord 
Gorell’s latest collection . . . with here and there a gem any poetry lover 
might acclaim.”’—. 


‘** Has a wide general appeal . . . rich in the human and companionable 
characteristics of its author.’”-—The Times. 


‘** His work will be remembered when much of the modernist poetry is 
forgotten.””"—The Library Review. 


** Presents a felicity of thought and a radiance of phrase.”—A. E. 
Snoperass in Liverpool Post. 


‘* That very rare phenomenon : the ‘ English gentleman ’ become articu- 
*°_Christian World. 


‘* Perhaps better than anything Lord Gorell has written before . . . lovely 
with changeless love is the introductory poem .. . through all these 
poems run a sincerity, a feeling and a fire that life and experience have 
not dimmed but brightened.””—Country Life. 


6s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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w Christmas 


COUPON Spirit of Christmas will 
remain despite the war and 
for there will be celebrations, though not 
in every home. 
The Church Army is planning to 
AGERETEC carry the Spirit of Christmas into the 
little homes of lonely old people and 
COMPETITION gentlewomen in distress and into the 


homes of the very poor as well. 
Our Sailors, Soldiers and Airmen 


too, claim a large share of our atten- 
tion to-day. For them, the Spirit of 
Christmas must not be lacking. 


Please help. Gifts welcomed by 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Church 
Army, 55, Bryanston St., W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


DECEMBER, 19309. 


This does not apply to U.S.A. 


The Perennial Favourite, 


THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE 


%& 3s. 6d. Edition unabridged. 
%* Gift Edition in Green Leather, 6s. net. 
%& 27th Printing at 7s. 6d. net. 


%& Ilustrated Edition 18s. net. Buckram 25s. net. 

& Sixty Editions sold in Great Britain alone. 

%& Translated into twenty-six languages. 

3% Now sells in greater numbers than in first year of publication. 


LONDON : JOHN: MURRAY 
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HOMES 
SWEET 
HOMES 


By OSBERT 
LANCASTER 


Author of Pillar to Post” 


printings. Now Mr. Lancaster reveals 


the interior of those same houses with all their idiosyncrasies, styles and 
fashions. It is the concern of all of us: entertainment and instruction 
have rarely been so brilliantly combined. A book for dark days; a dis- 
cerning and enlightened present for Christmas. 


With 40 Full-page drawings by the Author. 6s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 


x j 


BACK-GARDEN 
OF ALLAH 


Author of ‘‘ Oriental Spotlight,” ete. 
** Though he may debunk the legend of the romantic children of the desert, 
what a much more lively and attractive picture Major Jarvis puts in its 
place in these amusing pages.””—Daily Telegraph. 
** The man who can resist his tales must indeed be of granitic solemnity, 
Peacock would have liked him, and Shakespeare, and even Rabelais.’’ 
—Great Britain and the East. 


Illustrated by Roly. 7s. 6d. net. 
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NEW STATESMAN 


AND NATION 
The Week-end Review 


Largest Net Sale 
of its class 


* 
FRIDAYS - SIXPENCE - EVERYWHERE 


Postal Subscription to any address 30s. yearly. 
10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.I 


& & 


THE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW in January, April, July, and October of 
every year provides a reasoned appreciation and criticism of move- 
ment in Literature, Art, Religion, Science, and Politics, as well as 
in social developments generally, within the British Islands and 
in countries abroad. 

ESTABLISHED in 1809, when the power of Napoleon was at its 
height, the QUARTERLY has seen the map of Europe changed 
and changed again, and has witnessed extraordinary progress in 
all departments of social, national, and international life. 

It has been the purpose of this Review, through the minds and 
pens of writers with authority, to appreciate the values of that 
progress. The names of its contributors may be taken as an index 
to the history of the times in Literature, Science and Art, to Politics 
and Social Endeavour through its infinite channels, as well as to 
very much else. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 31s. 4d. 
Single copies 7s. 6d., plus 4d. postage. 
JOHN MURRAY -: Albemarle Street : LONDON, W.1 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF PRINTING & STATIONERY i 
FOR BUSINESS AND PRIVATE USE. 4 


NOTEPAPER, ENVELOPES, OFFICE SUNDRIES, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, CATALOGUES, LEAFLETS, 
BROCHURES, SHOWCARDS, 3-COLOUR PRINTING, 
LETTERPRESS POSTERS, LINOGRAPH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


% 


Send particulars of your requirements to 


LANGLEY & SONS L?? 


PRINTERS & STATIONERS, 
EUSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, N.W.1 
TELEPHONE: EUSTON 4263 


No Increase in Price of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


All Christmas Cards and Calendars offered by W. H. Smith & Son 
are at prices fixed many months before the war began. 


Without exception, this year’s prices are the same as those charged 
for comparable cards last Christmas, and an envelope is still supplied 
free with every card. 


The manager of your local branch of W. H. Smith will be pleased 
to send you a specimen book of this year’s designs. 


Spread Cheerfulness with Greeting Cards. This year 
the time-honoured custom becomes a national duty 


W. H. SMITH & SO 


1,500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


Established 1860 
x 


GIVE BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


x All prices are net. 


2nd Printing. 


The Grand Whiggery (1776-1820) 


By MARJORIE VILLIERS. 
With Illustrations. 16s. 


“A delightful book. As I 
read, and not seldom re-read, 
page after page I surrendered 
to the fascination of Mrs. 
Villiers’s lively narrative.”— 
Sir JoHN Marriott in The 
Sunday Times. 


“As sprightly a chronique 
scandaleuse of the Whig peer- 
esses and their connections as 
those who dote on the frailties 
of the past could desire. 
Mrs. Villiers has evidently 
thoroughly enjoyed writing 


Tue Ducuess OF DEVONSHIRE AND 
ViscouNTESs DUNCANNON. 


this book ; she will find a large company who will enjoy 
reading it.”—J. B. Firru in The Daily Telegraph. 


Records and Reactions, 1856-1939 


Tue Ear. or Mipteton, K.P. 


By the EARL of MIDLETON, 
K.P. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“Quite astonishing vigour, 


| freshness and sparkle. Lord 


Midleton gives generously, and 
reveals himself as the possessor 
of a most lively and entertaining 
pen.” —The Daily Telegraph. 
“In the great tradition and 
deserves to be read.”—The 
Times. 


“ Certain to be consulted by all 


future students of the times.” — 


The Times Literary Supplement. 
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Behind the Scenes at the Prussian Court 


By H.R.H. PRINCESS 
FRIEDRICH LEOPOLD OF 
PRUSSIA, Princess of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Edited by Major 
Desmond Chapman-Huston. With 
16 Illustrations. 15s. 


“The Princess’s revelations of 
the intolerable boredom and 
tyranny of the Hohenzollern 
court make sprightly reading.” 
—The Sunday Times. 
? “Paints a colourful picture of 
SS ie the Prussian court at Potsdam 
and Berlin at the height of its Imperial autocracy.”—The 
Sunday Dispatch. 


To Lord Byron... 


Feminine Profiles based upon unpublished letters to Byron, 
1807-1824. By GEORGE PASTON, Author of “ At John 
Murray’s,” and PETER QUENNELL, Author of “ Byron.” 
With 12 Illustrations in Collotype. 12s. 6d. 

“ How overjoyed would Byron be if he could return to-day 
to No. 50 Albemarle Street. It is many years since a collec- 
tion of such astonishing documents has been edited with 
such gifted impartiality.”—Harotp NicoLson in The Daily 


Telegraph. 
“Treasure trove from first to last.”"—The News Chronicle. 
Claire Clairmont 


The Mother of Byron’s Allegra. 
By R. GLYNN GRYLLS, 
Author of “Mary Shelley: A 
Biography.” With Illustrations. 
Ios. 6d 

‘Much comedy rears its wel- 
come head in this disturbing 
story ; the specimens of Claire’s 
letter writing are delicious in 
description and irony.”—The 
Times. 
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Dusty Measure 


By Col. Sir THOMAS MONT- 
GOMERY - CUNINGHAME, 
Bart., D.S.O, Sometime Military 
Attaché in Vienna and Athens. 
With Illustrations. 12s. 64. 


The author has had a most 
interesting and varied career, 
and many wéll-known people 
and good stories are here. . - 


THe AuTHOR. 


“An acute and independent-minded observer aware that he 
is, if not making history, at least present at the making of 
history. The book is quite remarkably interesting.”—The 
Birmingham Post. 


Arms and The Tower 


Reminiscences of CHARLES FFOULKES, C.B., O.B.E., 
D.Litt. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


“Mr. ffoulkes has written many technical works on arms 
and armour, guns and gunfounders. The present is for less 
austere readers, the record of a busy and happy life, which 


tells us how he came to do these things and the fun he had 
in the doing.”—The Times. 


Life of an Irish Soldier 


Reminiscences of General Sir 
ALEXANDER GODLEY, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G. Foreword b 

Lt.-Gen. Lord Baden-Powell, 
O.M., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B., LL.D. Illustrations and 
“ Shows him as the type of the 
Happy Warrior and the record 
may fill anyone with envy. 
One can hardly imagine a more 
desirable career.”—HENry W. 
NEVINSON in The Spectator. 
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Edmund Burke 


A Prophet of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By SIR PHILIP 
MAGNUS, Bart. _ IIlustrated 
with 8 Contemporary Caricatures 
and 8 other Illustrations. 153. 


“T can warmly recommend this 
book as an up-to-date interpre- 
tive political biography of a 
great conserving statesman. I 
should place it with Lord Bir- 

Epmunp BurKe. kenhead’s remarkable life of 
Strafford.’ ”»—Artuur Bryant in The Observer. 


“Clearly destined to become the standard Life of Burke, 
at once erudite and readable.”—From a full-column review 
by Sir JoHN Marriott in The Sunday Times. 


“Of rare political detachment and discernment. Sir Philip 
Magnus handles a difficult but well-worn theme with singular 
freshness and with rare judgment.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


The English Child in the 18th Century 


By ROSAMOND 
BAYNE-POWELL, 


Author of “English Countr 

Life in the 18th Century,” 

etc. With many Illustrations. 


“She talks with a full 
fund of information about 
the home life, amuse- 
ments, education, medical 
treatment and religious SpoRTIVE INNOCENCE. 

training of children. The result is a book full of human 
interest.”—The Times. 


“‘ Readers may be assured that this new book is as agreeable 
reading as the others: it has a lightness of touch with which 
garnerers of facts are not always gifted.”—Sir JOHN SQUIRE 
in The Illustrated London News. 
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Menacing Sun 


By MONA GARDNER. With Illustrations and a Map. 15s. 


hese “ Excellent reading: Mrs. Gardner 


strated 

: Tait has the born journalist’s eye for 
icatures 
vy a scene and the hand to depict it in 


a few telling sentences. She has 
described her subject-matter with 
conspicuous charm and discretion.” 


ae —The Sunday Times. 

ny, “A travel book which is complete- 

fe of ly absorbing. The author is to be 
congratulated on a first book of 
unusual distinction. She throws 

Burke, some light on Eastern politics and 

‘eview Japanese ambitions.” —The Queen. 


“A fine travel book, written on a high level of intelligence 
Philip and crisp phrasing. In literary and descriptive quality it is 
ngular superior to many books that have gone into sales of tens of 
aph. thousands.”—Epwarp THompson in The Observer. 


The Baiga 


By VERRIER ELWIN. Author 
of “ Leaves from the Jungle,” etc. 
Fully Illustrated with Photographs 
and Drawings. 30s. 


Sir Francis Younghusband 
writes : “‘ Verrier Elwin has lived 
among the Baiga and completely 
won their confidence . . . which 
has resulted in a book of rare 
value to the scientific anthrop- 
ologist and great interest to the 
general reader.” 


EL 


Dr. J. H. Hutton writes : “It is difficult to write in moderate 
eeable and judicial terms of what is perhaps the greatest thing of 
which its kind that has yet been done. There is no book on an 
SQUIRE Indian tribe which shows so complete an entry into the 
primitive point of view.” 


“SUN 
th 
MO GARDNER 
VERRIER 
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2nd Printing. 
Escape to the Sea 


The Adventures of FRED 
REBELL, who sailed single- 
handed in an open boat 9,000 
miles across the Pacific in quest 
of happiness. 
‘With an Introduction by 
Richard Hughes. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
“This amazing amateur 
sailor! The spiritual odyssey 
his extraordinary narrative 
Paz Ressit axp Hr Boat records is as interesting as its 
material aspect.” —The Times. 
“A remarkable story.”—Lloyd’s List. 
“Mariners from Captain Slocum to Alain Gerbault have 
made remarkable long-distance voyages single-handed. No 
trip was more extraordinary, however, than that of Fred 
Rebell. He has himself written the story with an artlessness 
that is as unexpected as the man himself.” —The Evening News. 


Hugh Stewart 


Some memories of his friends and colleagues. Edited by ERNEST 
WEEKLEY. Foreword by His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. 
With Illustrations. 5s. 

This memoir of the late Principal of University College, 
Nottingham, is the record of a full and gallant life, which 
began in a Scottish manse and ended, at the age of fifty, in 
one of the loneliest stretches of the Pacific, the intermediate 
stages being Fettes, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Russia, Liverpool, 
New Zealand, Gallipoli, the Western Front, New Zealand 
again, Leeds and Nottingham. . 


Visions of Youth 


By SIR CAMPBELL RHODES, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. Fore- 
word by The Lord Somers, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., Deputy 
Chief. Scout. 2s. 6d. 

“ Scouters, club leaders, Sunday school teachers, and others 
in search of good material for talks to children and young 
people on religion in daily life will welcome this.” —The 
Times Educational Supplement. 
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By SIR WILLIAM BARTON, 
K.C.LE., C.S.I. Preface by The 
Marquess of Willingdon, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. With 
Illustrations and Maps. tos. 6d. 


“ A lucid and interesting account 
of this Imperial problem, its 
historical background and pres- 
ent complexity. It should be 
read by all who wish to under- 
stand the peculiar difficulties 
and dangers which arise in ad- 
ministering territory remote 
but of great strategic importance 


India’s North-West Frontier 


to the Empire.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


The Wolseley Heritage 


The Story of Frances, Viscountess Wolseley and her Parents. 
By MARJORY PEGRAM. With Illustrations. 153. 
“Excellent reading. Those who want actuality at any cost 
have it here, the basis of a novel on family life in which a 
Commander-in-Chief and his still more commanding wife 
were outraged because a very independent and _ resolute 
daughter could not surrender her independence of mind or 
express emotions which she did not feel.”—The Times. 


A Poet in Parliament 


WintTHROP MACKWoRTH PRAED, 


The Life of Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed (1802-39) 


By DEREK HUDSON. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“There was a charm about 
Praed which endeared him to 
his contemporaries and_ has 
been captured in this excellent — 
biography of him. All who 
admire the poet will be grate- 
ful that the task should have 
fallen to such competent 
hands.”—The Times. 
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Light and Shade in France 


By MOMA CLARKE. With 
Illustrations. 9s. 


“ Paris is the sparkling heroine 
of this book, but there are 
delicious studies of people in 
many walks of life and some 
word-pictures of villages here, 
there and everywhere that 
lure us with their enchant- 
ment.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


“ Astute and amusing. The 
reflections with which she 
concludes are worth ponder- 
ing.’—The Times. 


Paris In SHADE. 


The Siuart Papers at Windsor 


Edited by ALISTAIR and HENRIETTA TAYLER. 
With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


“ A vivid picture of the Old Pretender. Alistair and Henrietta 
Tayler are to be congratulated on a fine piece of scholarship, 
and on making available documents which are historically 
valuable and enthralling to read.”—Daily Telegraph. 


2nd Printing. 
Sir James Cantlie 


A Romance inMedicine. By NEIL 
CANTLIE and GEORGE 
SEAVER. Introduction by Sir 
Arthur Keith. With Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. 


“Will give future generations 
some idea of the best type of 
Briton of the closing years of 
the Victorian era.”—The Times. 
“Cantlie was one of the most 
joyous and entertaining com- 
panions imaginable and_his 
biography has been given a verve and radiance almost equal 
to his own.”—The Observer. 
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A Grand New Series 


DEEDS THAT’ HELD: THE 
EMPIRE 


With Maps and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 
THE Ricut Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., writes : 


“ Murray’s have done well to remind us that Britain’s heroic 
days do not end with Trafalgar and Waterloo. They are 
to be congratulated both on the conception inspiring the Series 
and on the stirring fashion in which the various incidents are 
recorded.” 


At Sea 


By A. D. DIVINE. 


In his Foreword Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes 
writes: “A glorious tale of 
high endeavour, courage and 
dauntless enterprise, which 
should be used as a text-book 
in every home and school in 
the British Empire.” 


“ Unquestionably a grand book.” —The Sunday Times. 


By Land 


By Major E. W. SHEPPARD, 
O.B.E., M.C. 


Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood 
in his Foreword writes : 


“ Major Sheppard—himself a 
soldier of solid reputation— 
converts chapters of history 
into pages of fascinating, 
while I feel I can say wholly accurate, narrative.” 


“ Remarkable stories of soldiers which spring to life as vividly 
as animated pictures.”—The. Star. 
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A Perpetual Memory and other Poems 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT, 
C.H. With a short memoir by 
Walter de la Mare, Litt.D., and a 
further tribute by Major Ralph 
Furse. 3s. 6d. 


During his last years Sir Henry 
Newbolt wrote various poems, 
a few of which were published 
in The Times and other papers, 
but most were kept for another 
volume which he did not live 
to complete. This last gleaning 
of his poems will be treasured 
by all who came under the spell 


SIR NEWBOLT. 


_ From a drawing by of his personality and work. 
Sir William Rothenstein, 1920. 


By GEORGE SEAVER. 


“ Birdie’’ Bowers of the 


Antarctic 


Preface by Apsley Cherry-Garrard. 
3 Coloured Illustrations, 12 Half- 
tones, 2 Maps. tos. 6d. 2nd Printing. 


“Pays rare tribute to a man of 
high courage, ever-even tempera- 
ment, and indomitable energy.” — 
The Sphere. 


“Profoundly moving.” —Time. 


Edward Wilson of the Antarctic 
Illustrated, and in Colour. tos. 6d. Twelfth Printing. 
“This most moving book.”—The Times.. 


Edward Wilson: Nature Lover 


Illustrated, and in Colour. 10s. 6d. Third Printing. 


“ The beautiful drawings in the book help one to an almost 
personal knowledge of this genius in living.’—The Star. 


} 
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APSEEY SHERRY: 


_human comedy, sees himself also 


By Daniele Vare 


*kThe author’s new volume PRINCESS IN TARTARY 
will be published early in 1940. 


Laughing Diplomat 
6th printing. 16s. 


“The work of an acute observer 
who, while laughing at the antics 
of prominent performers in the 


as a droll figure in the procession.” 
—The Times. 

“What a rich, witty, succinct, and 
amusing going on, what a heavenly 
making of endless pairs of trousers, 
if trousers be anecdotes for the 
reader to remember and steal and 


DANIELE VaRB. 


wear as his own.” —John 0’ London’s Avery Slack, New York 
Weekly. 


The Last of the Empresses 

AND THE PASSING FROM THE OLD CHINA TO THE NEw. 
With 8 Half-Tones, 32 Line Illustrations and a Plan. 6s. 
“An extremely interesting and penetrating study of this 
extraordinary woman.”—The IIlustrated London News. 


The Sum of Things 

By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
7s. 6d. 

‘A wise and moving book, quiet, refreshing, with a touch 
that the world needs.”—The Observer. 

“The record of an unusually devoted exploring mind.”— 
The Times. 


Essential Christianity 
By PROFESSOR S. ANGUS, Ph.D., D.Lit., D.D. 6s. 
“T find much in it with which I cordially agree.”—DzaNn 
Ince in The Evening Standard. 

“Tt is good to have this forthright manifesto from one so 
well equipped from the point of view of scholarship as 
Professor Angus—very good indeed.”—Christian World. 
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Freya Stark 


** Miss Stark’s new book WINTER IN ARABIA will be 
_ published early in 1940. 


Seen in the 


Hadhramaut 


With about 150 Plates from the 
Author’s photographs. 21s. 

“ This is essentially a picture- 
book and one of the finest 
of the  season.”—ROBERT 
Lynp in The News Chronicle. 


* Baghdad Sketches 


Recommended by the Book 
FREva STARK. Society. Illustrated. 6s. 


* The Southern Gates of Arabia 
With 124 superb Illustrations. Third Printing. 7s. 6d. 


* The Valleys of the Assassins 
With 6 Maps and 11 Illustrations. Fourth Printing. 6s. 


By Walter Starkie 


Litt.D., Professor of Spanish and Lecturer in Italian Literature in Dublin University. 
**Dr. Starkie’s new book IN SARA’S TENTS will be published 
early in 1940. 


The Waveless Plain 


An Italian Autobiography. 12s. 6d. 
Second Printing. 


“Few living members of the 
Anglo-Saxon world possess so 
long, so deep, or so intimate a 
knowledge of contemporary 
Italy.” —The Sunday Times. 

* Don Gypsy Illustrated. 6s. 
Second Printing. 

* Spanish Raggle-Taggle | 
Fourth Printing. 5S. Dr. STARKIE with one of his 


ict ue friends. 
* Raggle-Taggle. Printing. 5s. 
* Luigi Pirandello. A Ficure 1n Futurism, 1867-1936. 5s. 
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Charming Books for Children 


Five Mumfie Books by KATHARINE TOZER. 


“I predict for Mumfie a small niche among the immortals.” 
Eiluned Lewis in The Listener, 


Mumfie’s Uncle Samuel 


55. 

The little elephant returns home \\ 
and falls immediately into further 

exciting adventures. 


* Mumfie’s Magic Box ss. 
* Mumfie the Admiral 6s. 


* Here Comes Mumfie 
Chosen by the Junior Book Club. 6s. 2nd Printing. 


* Wanderings of Mumfie 
Recommended by the Junior Book Club. 5s. 2nd Printing. 


Written and Illustrated by CICELY ENGLEFIELD. 2s. each. 
Connie the Cow 


“ Charming little books for children.”— 
The Sunday Times. 
“A sheer delight.”—The Liverpool Post. 


“A tiny book but an extremely good 
one.” —The Observer. 


* Squishy Apples: A Tate or Pictets. 

* Benny, Black Lamb. * A House for a Mouse. 
* The Tail of a Guinea-Pig. * Billy Winks. 
* Katie the Caterpillar. * George and Angela. 
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Mr. Toad Goes to Sea 


By MARJORIE BEEVERS, Author of 
“The Great Mr. Toad.” Illustrated by 
Alan Wright. 4s. 6d. 


With his major-domo Bertie Beetle, 
Sergeant Tail and Constable Curly, 
the resourceful detective Mr. Toad sets 
off in a boat to search for an island 
where rumour and a sketch tell of 
treasure and a Golden Cheese. 


*“ Hampden Gordon is now an established favourite among fairy-tale 
critics, and Paradoc ... is aname to be reckoned with.”—The Times. 


Paradoc to the Rescue 

By HAMPDEN GORDON, Author of “ The 
Lost Princess,” “ The Golden Keys,” etc. 
Illustrated by Katharine Tozer. 6s. 


“A joyous story, compounded of fantasy, 
whimsicality, excitement and innocence in 
just the right proportions.” —The Daily Herald. 


Flash: The Gypsy Dog 


By J. VESTER LLOYD, Author of “ Scrap.” With Illus- 
trations by T. Ivester Lloyd. 5s. 
“ An extremely good 


story. No one knows 
SSS better than Mr. Lloyd 
* how to tell a doggy 
story to children. 
The book is well and plentifully illustrated.”—The Field. 
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NEW FICTION 
4th Large Printing. 


The Priory 8s. 6d. 
By DOROTHY WHIPPLE. 


The Choice of the Book Society. 
The Choice of The Daily Mail. 


“One reads it with the utmost 
pleasure.”—The Times. 


“Mrs. Whipple’s wit, her un- 
ceasing and penetrating observa- 
tion.’—The Daily Telegraph. 
“Dorothy Whipple has an un- ——-—————— 
diminished to fill her 
book with characters as fresh as ) 


the morning. I thoroughly 
enjoyed reading it.”—Howarp Sprinc in The Evening Standard. 


Lost Sunrise 

By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 73. 6d. 

“Mrs. Norris handles the theme in her own inimitable way, 
and once more gains our gratitude for hours of pleasant 
companionship with these human, lovable, inspiring creatures 
of her dreams.”—The Western Mail. 


The Runaway 

By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 7s. 6d. 

Rebecca is a darling, even if she is also a goose.” —R. ELtis 
Roserts in The News Chronicle. 


Paper Prison 


By P. C. WREN. 8s. 6d. 
One «of Major Wren’s best 
stories. Dealing with an original 
af plot in a somewhat unusual man- 
ner, it tells of self-sacrifice and 
heroism against a lively back- 
ground of life in the Foreign 
Legion.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


“P. C. Wren’s best book since 
“Beau Geste’ and that is praise 
enough. Services Review. 
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New Fiction 
The Valley of Exile 


By L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR. 
Author of “A Law unto Them- 
selves,” an Evening Standard 
Choice. 8s. 6d. 

“A thoughtful but also highly 
dramatic story of Austrians in 
the Tyrol and their hostility to 
both Nazi and Fascist Govern- 
ments. A good, wise, interest- 
ing story; and in its theme as 
timely and exceptional as any- 
body could wish.” — FRANK 


SWINNERTON in The Observer. 


Gloriana : A Romance of the Later Days of Queen 
Elizabeth. By C. E. LAWRENCE, Author of “ The Gods 
were Sleeping,” etc. 7s. 6d. . 

‘A writer of tact, experience and of infinite charm. The 
story grips, the writing shows an exquisite mind, and the 
impression is wholly fascinating.” —The Daily Mail. 


Justly Dear: Charles and Mary Lamb. 

A Biographical Novel by E. THORNTON COOK, Author 
of “ They Lived,” “ Speaking Dust,” etc. 7s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Thornton Cook has painted a reconstruction of the 
lives of Charles and Mary Lamb in the form of a novel. 
It is a human and deeply moving book.”—The Queen. 


Malignant Star 
By MARGARET D’ARCY, 


Author of “Down the Sky.” 7s. 6d. 

“ Frequently it is hard to believe 

we are holding a newly printed 

book and not some delicious 

Edwardian novel.”’—The Ob- 

server. 

“Lady Margaret D’Arcy has 

drawn Harriet Birdwood’s 

character finely and sensitively.” 

—The Times. Lapy Marcaret D’ARcy. 
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EX 
EC 19 1939 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL 
DECEMBER 1939 


WITH GREAT REGRET John Murray 


MY MISSION: III. PARIS AGAIN 
- Queen Marie of Roumania 


MOON FLOWERS: A Story 
Beatrice Washburn 


A COLD NIGHT CAROL Vera I. Arlett 
MR. MITCHELL AND THE ARCHBISHOP 
A. A. W. Ramsay — 


I AND MY WIFE ISOBEL: A Story 
Nugent Barker 


CANOEING HOME Major R. Raven-Hart 
SAFE-KEEPING: A Poem 


x 


Anthony ffettyplace 


CAN THESE THINGS BE? A Story 
Maud Diver 


HOW LOWLY ARE THE MORTAL KINGS: 
A Poem Philip Reister 


WHO SHOT THE RED FOX ? 
Alasdair Alpin MacGregor 


THE DUCHESS AND THE DEVIL: A Story 
Hilda Phelps Hammond 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
JOURNEY’S END Lord Gorell 


‘ What a good number—I have appreciated it!’ 1 4 
A reader. sone 
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THE 


HUNGARIAN 
Quarterly 


A Periodical designed to spread knowledge of Danubian and Central 
European affairs and to foster — and cultural relations between. 
Hungary and the Anglo-Saxon world 


VOL. V. No. 2 
SUMMER. 1939 


THe HuNGARIAN NATIONAL CHARACTER George Trécsdnyi 
Count Paut TELEKI Lawrence Martin 
A SEAMAN’sS VIEW OF THE NEAR Bast : AND PRESENT 

Admiral Mark Kerr 
GeRMAN-HuNGARIAN Economic Retations Theodore Surdnyi-Unger 


Tue PEOPLES OF TRANSYLVANIA. . r . Andrew Ronai 
ENGLAND AND TRANSYLVANIA . Geel 
Kinc Epwarp VII Huncary . Laszlo Siklds 

Hortuy, REGENT . . Lord Gorell 
New Aspects OF HUNGARIAN ROMANESQUE ART Stephen Genthon 
1938-1983. THE CULT OF SHAKESPEARE IN Huncary. Arthur Yolland 
HUNGARIANS IN HEAVEN AND Anthony Szerb 
Livestock In HuncaRy . . . . Emest Eber 
CARDINAL PACELLI AT BUDAPEST C. C. Martindale 
Sr. EvIzABETH’s CATHEDRAL IN KassA Virgil Bierbauer 
InpusTRIAL Lasour IN Huncary . . . Julius Rézler 
Tue Oren Book . Alexander Torok 
Easter BRANDY . Alexander Hunyady 
HUNGARIAN BOOKSHELF . * 


Notes AND LETTERS. * 


Tue ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF Sup-CarPATHIA Lészlé Tarndy 
A DanusiAN CHRONICLE. . Andrew Frey, 


Single Copies, 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd. 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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NEW FICTION 


Thorn in Her Flesh 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “Dark Horses,” etc. 75. 64. 
“Tt is sheer Devonshire all through, and an admirable study 
of credible human nature into the bargain.” —Witson Popg 
in The Star. 

“The story moves by its presentation of life as it is lived 
in Devonshire at the present time: the lovers of Mr. 
Phillpotts’ books will not be disappointed.” —The Times. 
“Through homely detail and humorous dialogue the tale 
takes its way to a grimly thrilling climax.”—Country Life. 


Lost Heritage 


By CHARLES DOUIE, Author of “The Weary Road” 
(2 Printings), etc. 7s. 6d. 

“A stirring tale. The African scenes are as effective as the 
episode in Paris with the sinister Dr. Marchandeau. Mr. 
Douie writes convincingly and narrates his eventful tale with 
wisdom, humour, drama and penetrating sincerity.” —The 
Daily Telegraph. 

“An engrossing story; its plot unfolds itself at the right 
pace.” —John London’s Weekly. 


The Rising 


By MYRTLE JOHNSTON, Author of “ Hanging Johnny,” 
etc. 7s. 6d. 

“A first-rate piece of work, packed with dramatic interest 
and swift excitement.”—The Times. 

“A spirited and romantic tale. Not one of these characters 
lacks vitality and their tongues are always eloquent.”—The 
Daily Telegraph. 

“ The author has woven her theme into a fascinating story full 
of atmosphere, movement and excitement. She has an excel- 
lent appreciation of the Irish character.” —Country Life. 
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JOHN’S ALL RIGHT... .| 
his education 1S ASSURED 


John, aged three, never worries about his future—life is so 
interesting. His parents have done the worrying for him. 
He is a lucky child—for they have assured by means of a 
Friends’ Provident Educational Policy that, no matter what 
may happen, he shall have all the advantages in after life that 
a first-class education can give in this highly competitive 
world, 

If you have a child, don’t you think that you owe a similar 
duty to him? Why not write for fuller particulars of this 
Educational Endowment Assurance—now. 


All classes of insurance are dealt with by our 
associate the Century Insurance Company Limited. 


THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE OFFICES 


AGGREGATE FUNDS EXCEED £20,000,000 AGGREGATE INCOME EXCEEDS {£4,500,0 


Head Offices : 18 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2; 7 Leadenhall Street, B.C 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MaGazinz Post. 
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